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AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
held at Burlington House on November 28, 
;the proposed action of the Government in 
connection with the Celtic gold ornaments 
acquired in 1897 by the British Museum was 
considered, and the following resolution was 
passed : ‘‘ That the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, which takes a keen interest in all 
matters connected with the archzology of 
these islands, views with marked dissatisfac- 
tion the proposal to remove from the British 
Museum certain gold ornaments lately 
acquired from Ireland. The Society is of 
opinion that the cause of archzology will be 
best served by the retention of those interest- 
ing objects in the central museum of the 
Empire, where they are accessible to a greater 
number of students than would be the case 
elsewhere ; while, as remains of the art of the 
ancient Britons, and having only an accidental 
connection with Ireland, these relics could be 
placed nowhere more appropriately than in 
the British Museum. That this resolution 
be communicated to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and be humbly laid 
before his Majesty the King, the august 
patron of the Society.” 


Prince Orsini, who is the owner of the 
beautiful Lake Nemi, near Rome, has 
facilitated in every possible way the efforts of 
the Italian Government to raise the two 
galleys of Caligula, which were sunk A.D. 41 
off the shores of this lovely sheet of water. 
Sufficient has been recovered at present to 
disclose the astounding fact that the vessels 
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in question measure respectively 225 feet and 
237 feet in length by 60 feet and 75 feet in 
width. Their decks were evidently covered 
with splendid mosaics, and already an 
immense number of magnificent bronze 
objects, among them a beautiful head of 
Medusa, are to be seen at the Prince’s villa, 
where eventually a museum is to be organized 
of objects in connection with the sunken 
galleys. 


A correspondent of the Zimes says: “ It will 
be remembered that the revelation of a great 
palace on the site of Pheestus, in the south of 
Crete, by the Italian archzologists Halthew 
and Pernier last spring, almost rivalled in 
interest Mr. Evans’s discoveries at Knossos. 
News now comes that, since the departure 
of the Italians for the autumn, peasants have 
lighted on a series of rock tombs in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, evidently 
belonging to some generation of its lords. 
These tombs, which are both of the dome 
and chamber types, contained several 
skeletons apiece, richly adorned with gold 
objects, such as necklaces and rings, in 
which are set engraved gems, representing 
cult-scenes, demons, and other typical 
Mycenzan subjects. The discovery is of 
exceptional interest, since no tombs have 
hitherto been found pertaining to the great 
Cretan palaces, and it is only in tombs that 
the richer objects of the luxurious pre- 
historic civilization of the island are likely to 


be found.” 
¢ *¢ 


A protest against the recent erection of a 
barbed-wire fence round Stonehenge, and 
the resulting interference with the ways 
which have hitherto given the public free 
access to the monument, has been addressed 
to the Wiltshire County Council, signed by 
representatives of the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, and the Kyrle Society, and 
by Professors Flinders Petrie, Sir W. Martin 
Conway, Percy Gardner, and Ernest Arthur 
Gardner. The Wiltshire Council con- 
sidered the protest, but decided that the 
preservation of Stonehenge was a national 
rather than a local concern, and so deter- 
mined to take no action. The preservation 
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of Stonehenge is certainly a national concern, 
and everyone is agreed that such steps as are 
necessary for its safety and protection should 
be taken. But we are surprised that the 
Council did not see that the preservation of 
the local rights of way and of the free access 
hitherto enjoyed—with proper safeguards—is 
also a matter of great importance, and one 
which certainly calls for attention on the part 
of the County Council. 


¢ ¢ 
In the Zraveller of November 16, Mrs. 
Aubrey le Blond gave an interesting descrip- 
tion, illustrated by photographs, of Timgad, 
‘the African Pompeii,” a historic buried city 
of Algeria. Timgad was founded in A.D. 100, 
and its period of prosperity lasted till the 
beginning of the fourth century. It owed 
its downfall to the religious wars waged in 
the neighbourhood, and its ruin was com- 
pleted in 535, when the Moors rose and 
Timgad was burned. The principal Roman 
‘ remains are the grand Arch of Titus, the 
colossal Temple of Jupiter, and the Theatre, 
placed as usual against a steep hillside, with 
seating accommodation for 3,400 people. 
“The Forum,” says Mrs. le Blond, “is 
magnificent, and the adjoining offices are 
unique among ancient remains, showing the 
extent to which sanitation was carried by the 
Romans. There ae shops all along the 
street, and the grooves for the shutters are 
still visible. The baths, of which there 
are several, bear testimony to the importance 
of the place, as do the statues and the innumer- 
able inscriptions which have been found. 
Much still remains to be excavated, but, as 
an annual sum is given for the purpose, it is 
hoped that in time the whole of the city will 
be laid bare. Every house had a mosaic 
flooring, and the town seems to have been 
very rich, judging from the magnificence of the 
remains. It is 3,000 feet above sea-level, so 
that even in summer the climate cannot 
have been unpleasant. Seven Christian 
basilicas have been discovered, one of 
which contains a description of its dedication 
in the reign of Constantine.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Herbert Southam, F.S.A., of Shrews- 
bury, kindly sends us rubbings of the 
inscriptions, reproduced on this page, on an 


old tobacco- box in his possession. The box is 
of brass, 34 inches long, 2{ inches wide, and 
# inch deep. Mr. Southam says he is informed 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON AN OLD BRASS TOBATCO-BOX. 


that it formerly belonged to a Cornish gentle- 
man named Edward Tully, and he is inclined 
to think the quaint inscription original. 
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The Scottish Burgh Records Society announce 
the preparation of a third volume of extracts 
from the Burgh Records of Glasgow. The 
vo'umes already published deal with Glasgow 
from 1573 to 1662, and the coming volume 
will be a continuation of these. It will be 
edited by Sir James Marwick, Town Clerk 
of Glasgow, who superintended the publica- 
tion of six of the Society’s volumes relating to 
Edinburgh. Names of intending subscribers 
are being received by Mr. Robert Renwick, 
Depute Town Clerk of Glasgow. 


Messrs. F. E. Robinson and Co. announce 
the issue of a new set of books under 
the title of the “Stuart Series.” Each 
volume of the series will be bound in a 
different cover, which will be a reproduction 
in leather of some style of the Stuart period. 
As to their literary character, some are 
reprints of works that are now very rare and 
much sought after by collectors. There are 
to be seven volumes in all, the first of which 
will be Dr. Bates’s ‘‘ History of the Late 
Troubles in England,” 1649. Wishart's 
“Memoirs of James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose,” will be the third volume. The 
series is to be edited by Mr. Edward Almack, 
F.S.A. 


The works which are now in course of being 
carried out on the canal at Treves continue 
to bring Roman antiquities to light. About 
the middle of November a magnificent 
tessellated pavement was discovered at a 
depth of 4 métres. The portion laid bare 
shows two beautiful medallions, the colours 
of which are still vivid. ‘The first represents 
a woman holding a vase in one hand and a 
spear in the other. The second medallion 
represents two lions in the act of springing. 
The pavement, which is in a good state of 
preservation, will be removed to the Provincial 
Museum. 


| *¢ &¢ ¢ 

The King of Sweden has offered £500 to 
the finder of a cradle with a curious history. 
In 1720, says the Jeweller, a German Prince 
sent to Queen Ulrica Eleanora of Sweden a 
cradle of solid gold as a christening present 


for her child. The ship containing the 
present was driven by a terrible gale on the 
shores of the island of Tjorn, where it 


became a total wreck. The inhabitants of 
theisland massacred the shipwrecked mariners 
and pillaged the ship, but the cradle, by a 
curious chain of circumstances, was saved, 
and now lies buried, it is said, in a lonely 
part of the island. The story having been 
by some means revived, the King is now 
offering the aforesaid reward. 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford was 
recently enriched by the addition of a rare 
totem “post” from Queen Charlotte’s Island. 
The totem was presented by Professor Tylor, 
who obtained it through the agency of the 
Hudson Bay Company. The rarity of these 
totems is due to the increasing influence of 
the missionaries on the Indians. The new 
addition to the museum consists of a cedar- 
wood trunk about 4o feet in height. Bears 
and ravens are prominent among the carvings. 
There are also two “ house posts” from the 
same island, one of them representing the 
“killer whale.” As this creature is supposed 
to be inhabited by a devil, the post has heads 
at each end, and the demon aforesaid in the 
middle. 


A coin of considerable interest to numis- 
matists was sold in Germany in November. It 
is one of the few coins in the history of the 
world which can be accused of having a 
humorous side to it. In 1679 the Danes 
descended on the port of Hamburg, but their 
attack on the famous Hanse town proved 
unsuccessful. The inhabitants of the town 
struck a medal to commemorate the occasion. 
The legend on the coin was as follows: ‘‘The 
King of Denmark has been to Hamburg. If 
thou wouldst know what he achieved look 
on the other side.” It is needless to add 
that “the other side” is a blank. 


’ + & 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, E.C., 
is publishing an elaborate work on Formal 
Gardens in England and Scotland; their 
Planning and Arrangement, Architectural 
and Ornamental Features, by H. Inigo Triggs, 
A.R.IL.B.A. It will comprise 120 plates 
(17 inches by 13 inches) of which 50 will be 
reproduced from photographs specially taken 
for the work by Mr. Charles Latham, and the 
remaining 70 from measured drawings and 
sketches prepared by the author. Mr. Triggs 
A2 
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will supply an introduction and brief historical 
and descriptive accounts of the subjects. As 
comparatively few examples of the “formal” 
garden now show the complete scheme, as 
originally designed, owing to works of altera- 
tion and the changes wrought by long 
periods of neglect, the author has included 
among the plates a series of plans and per- 
spective views, showing some of the most 
complete and satisfactory specimens as they 
surrounded notable country houses in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries. The work will be completed in 
three parts, the first of which was announced 
for issue on December 15, at the price, to 
subscribers only, of 21s. net for each part. 
When the work is completed the price will 
be raised. Part II. will be issued in March 
and Part III. in June next. From _ the 
specimens of the plates which we have seen, 
and from the list of subjects, we anticipate a 
book of great beauty and importance. We 
may add that a list of subscribers will be 
printed and issued o the concluding part. 
The Rev. Canon Rawnsley announces a 
remarkable find of what seems to be a stone- 
axe-maker’s stock in trade, discovered quite 
lately on the edge of a marshy bottom known 
as the Moss, near Portinscale. ‘The Moss,” 
says Canon Rawnsley, “is situated about 
150 yards from the north-west shore of 
Derwentwater, near Derwent bank, but, 
unless the level of the lake was originally 
much higher, it is not likely that the Moss 
was submerged by the waters of the lake at 
that point, and it is doubtful if there could 
have been a backwater there from the Braith- 
waite and Ullock Plain. The find consists 
of two sets of stone celts worked in hard- 
grained, fine volcanic lava, apparently from 
small boulders of the material on the spot. 
The workmen, who were digging out the peat 
to form a fishpond for the neighbouring 
owner, discovered the celts in two clusters 
18 inches to 20 inches below the peat, and 
laid on the blue clay or leck, which at this 
place seems to have been left either by 
glacial action or have been an early lake 
bottom. The place was densely wooded at 
the time the celts were made, as was evident 
from the number of the remains of the trees 
laid along the ground. The three first celts 


were thrown away by the workmen as only 
‘queer stones,’ but it is hoped they will be 
recovered. The four of the second find were 
laid along beside the trunk of a fallen oak, 
which was somewhat disintegrated. It looks 
as if the axe-maker hid them underneath the 
trunk as a kind of easily rememberable place 
of storing them. Perhaps he was slain in 
some sudden attack, or fled and never 
returned to claim his goods. There were 
no signs of burial near. The celts are 
unpolished, flaked, beautifully modelled, and 
graduated in size, with a gray-white patina 
upon them from their long burial beneath 
the Moss. <A stout upstanding block of 
wood—which appears to have rude _tool- 
marks on it—found in the Moss suggests 
the idea of a possible lake dwelling, but 
there were none of the ordinary accompani- 
ments of the lake-dwelling remains found in 
the Moss.” 


The discoveries which have been made at 
Molino Fienzo, in the neighbourhood of 
Pompeii, would appear to be of unusual 
interest, especially as it is easy from the 
remains to imagine one of the incidents of 
the catastrophe of a.p. 79. The owner of 
an estate near the mouth of the river Sarno, 
being incited by the recent discovery of gold 
plate in another part of the district, decided 
to undertake excavations. It was not neces- 
sary to sink deeply before the ruins of a 
building were found. Whether it was simply 
a residence of some proprietor who carried 
on a variety of businesses or was a collection 
of shops has yet to be ascertained ; but there 
is proof of the existence under the same roof 
of a dealer in wine, a joiner, a vendor of 
fish and a baker. Near the house was the 
road leading to the Porta Stabiana in 
Pompeii, and along which many of the 
scared inhabitants must have fled from the 
city. Between seventy and eighty skeletons, 
evidently those of a poor class of people, 
have been exhumed; the only coins they 
possessed were of copper. Under the 
veranda about twenty skeletons of men, 
women, and children were discovered, and 
they all appear to have belonged to a better 
class, judging by the necklaces, wristlets, 
and rings which they bore. On one was a 
chain of sixty-four links, two armlets, and a 
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heavy gold signet-ring, besides a dagger with 
an ivory handle in a fine sheath. Near the 
figure were some household gods. A theory 
has been put forward that this skeleton is that 
of the elder Pliny, who at the time of his 
death was in command of the Roman fleet 
at Misenum. But for various reasons this 
identification is very improbable. Up to the 
ptesent no photographs have been allowed 
to be taken of the discoveries, and as the 
ground is private property there is difficulty 
in obtaining information. It should, how- 
ever, be the duty of the Italian Government 
to obtain records of all the stages in the 
exploration, and to preserve remains which 
must add a new interest to Pompeii. 


The annual general meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland was held on 
November 30. In the course of his report 
on the work of the society during the past 
session, Dr. Christison, secretary, stated that 
the interesting results of the society’s ex- 
cavations on the Roman sites of Birrens, 
Birrenswark, Ardoch, Camelon, and Lyne 
have encouraged the council to continue the 
investigation of Roman sites during the past 
year, with funds supplied by generous gifts 
from Sir Herbert Maxwell, the president, of 
450, for the excavation of the rectangular 
fort of Rispain in Galloway, and of £150 by 
the Hon. John Abercromby, for the excava- 
tion of the extensive earthworks at Inchtuthil, 
Perthshire, to which they were invited by the 
proprietor, Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, 
of Delvine, Bart. The results of these ex- 
cavations had been very interesting, and 
would be laid before the society during the 
present session. Another series of excava- 
tions by Professor T. H. Bryce, of St. 
Margaret’s College, Glasgow, aided by a 
small grant from the society, had also yielded 
important results, to be communicated at 
an early meeting. The volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the society for the past year, 
which would be issued shortly, would con- 
tain the report on the excavation of Camelon, 
the heaviest and the most fruitful that the 
society had yet undertaken, besides other 
reports of examinations of less important 
Roman sites. The course of Rhind Lectures 
delivered last month by Bishop Dowden, on 
the constitution, organization, and law of the 





Medieval Church in Scotland, would be fol- 
lowed next year by a course on the secular 
architecture of Scotland, by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect, who had previously given a 
course on the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Scotland ; and the council had further pro- 
vided for the two following years by the 
appointment of Professor Hume - Brown, 
LL.D., to deliver a course in 1903 on the 
times of Mary Queen of Scots; and of 
Mr. George Macdonald, M.A., to deliver a 
course in 1904 on the origin and history of 
coinage. 


Early in December the managers of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund issued a statement 
summing up the results of the excavations 
undertaken during the last two seasons on 
several important sites in the island of Crete, 
and notably at Knossos, where Mr. Arthur 
Evans has partly laid bare a magnificent 
prehistoric palace, which it has not been 
thought unreasonable to associate with the 
name of King Minos. We regret to learn 
from a letter written by Mr. George A. 
Macmillan, the treasurer of the Fund, that 
there is danger of work being stopped by 
lack of means. Since the Fund was estab- 
lished early in 1900, about £3,500 has 
been raised by subscriptions, mainly from 
individuals. The whole of this sum and a 
little more has been spent on the excavations 
at Knossos, Kephale, the Dictzan Cave, 
Kato Zakro, and Preesos. On Knossos alone 
42,000 out of the total sum named has 
been spent, in addition to which Mr. Evans 
has himself spent from his own private re- 
sources more than £2,000 on the work of 
the last two seasons. It is estimated that in 
order to complete the excavation of the 
palace another £2,000 will be required. 
In view of the wonderful results already 
obtained, many of which have been recorded 
from time to time in our pages, there should 
be no difficulty in raising, not only this sum, 
but sufficient to recoup—at least in part— 
Mr. Evans for the expenditure from his own 
pocket which in his generous zeal he has 
already incurred. Further, Mr. Macmillan 
points out that Mr. Hogarth has secured the 
right to excavate another very important 
early site, which he would be prepared to 
undertake next season if a sum of at least 
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£600 could be raised for the purpose. 
Unless this sum can be assured this: very 
competent explorer must reluctantly abandon 
further work in Crete, which would involve 
a serious loss to archzological research. 

We earnestly trust that Mr. Macmillan’s 
appeal for funds, both for the Knossos work 
and for the exploration of Mr. Hogarth’s 
new site, may meet with a very generous 
response. Contributions may be sent to the 
account of the Cretan Exploration Fund at 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lom- 
_ bard Street, or to Mr. G. A. Macmillan, at 

St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


+ ¢+ 


A few years ago, says the Jerusalem cor- 
respondent of the Standard, writing on 
November 14, the Russian Prince Abemalak 
Lazareff, during his visit to the ruins of 
Ancient Palmyra, discovered a large block 
of stone, about 12 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
containing a well-preserved bi-lingual in- 
scription (7.¢., Greek and Palmyrene), which 
is supposed to date from the third century 
of our era. The inscription is said to con- 
tain the tariffs of Custom duties and taxes 
levied during that period, divided into three 
tables. Last year the authorities of the 
Imperial Russian Museum at St. Petersburg 
sent Professor Uspensky, of the Russian 
Archeological Institute, who resides at Con- 
stantinople, to Palmyra, with other experts, 
to report on the inscription, and to ascertain 
whether it was possible to cut it out from the 
huge block. The Professor having reported 
on the feasibility of the undertaking, the 
Russian Government obtained the Sultan’s 
sanction to remove it to Russia. Accordingly 
an expedition was sent to the spot last 
summer, composed of workmen under the 
superintendence of a Russian Consular 
official, and after cutting the block of stone 
into three parts, separated the inscription 
from each, and it is now on its way to the 
Russian capital. 
¢ ¢ 


Some curious old sixteenth-century docu- 
ments, with contemporary drawings, describ- 
ing the condition of many of the Roman 
remains in Crete as they existed at that 
period, were printed in the Susider of 
December 7. 


Some Esser Brasses 
Jilustrative of Elizabethan 
Costume, 


By MILLerR Curisty AND W. W. Porteous. 


rich in monumental brasses, even 

if we make due allowance for its 

great extent. We have altogether 

some 500 still remaining in more or less 
perfect condition, and this is probably not a 
tithe of those which once existed. The 
floors of some of our finer churches—for 
instance, those of Brightlingsea, Coggeshall, 
Hornchurch, Maldon (All Saints), Saffron- 
Walden, South Weald, Stebbing, Thaxted, 
and Writtle—seem, indeed, to have been 
almost paved with these interesting memorials. 
At the same time, it may be doubted 
whether the proportion of really ancient 
brasses—say, those of the fourteenth century 
—is quite so large in Essex as in Norfolk, 


Ep HE county ak tie Essex is exceptionally 


LADY, NAME UNKNOWN, ABOUT 1555, AT UPMINSTER. 


Suffolk, Surrey, Kent, and perhaps some 
other counties. Of brasses belonging to the 
fifteenth century, we have a fair number; 
but we are exceptionally well supplied, we 
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believe, with brasses of the sixteenth century 
—a period of great prosperity in Essex. Not 
only was the county then foremost in agri- 
culture, but the woollen manufacture was also 
at its height, and Essex was one of its chief 
seats. Of the Elizabethan period particularly, 
we have an unusually fine series of brasses, 
and we have selected some of these to illus- 
trate the civilian costume of the time. 

Let us treat first of ladies’ costume. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the ugly “pedimental” or “ dog-kennel ” 
headdress, with its pointed top and long side- 
lappets, was worn everywhere. The gown 
of the period was long, fairly tight-fitting, cut 
low and generally square at the neck, and 
had tight sleeves, with large, furred, turned- 
back cuffs. Above the hips, it was loosely 
girt by a long, heavy-looking, embroidered 
girdle, the long pendent end of which, after 
passing through a large buckle, hung almost 
to the ground, terminating in an ornament of 
silver or other metal. Of brasses represent- 
ing this costume, we have in Essex scores of 
examples. 

About 1530 this costume began to undergo 
slight change. The pedimental head-dress 





PHILLIPPA D’ARCY, 1559, AT TOLLESHUNT D’ARCY. 


was altered somewhat, the hanging lappets 
became shorter and were sometimes pinned 
up, while the gown became higher at the 
neck, where its edge was turned down 
to form a collar, leaving the undergown 
visible. Its sleeves, which were now 
generally full, reached only to the elbows, 
leaving exposed the sleeves of the under- 


Russie 








gown, which were often handsomely em- 
broidered, slashed, or striped. The girdle 
became less prominent, and was often 
fastened in front by a clasp of three rosette. 
























































JOHN CARR, MERCHANT, 1570, AT STONDON MASSEY, 






like objects, from which hung a short chain 
supporting a scent-box, a small mirror, or 
other ornamental article. 
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The accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, co- 
incided, roughly speaking, with further 
changes in English female costume. About 
this time the pedimental head-dress was 
























EDWARD AND JANE BUGGE, ABOUT 1582, AT HARLOW. 







entirely discarded, and its place was taken 
by the French hood. This was a small and 
very becoming linen cap or bonnet, horse- 
shoe-shaped in front, with a short lappet or 
kerchief hanging down behind. Small ruffs 
began to be worn at the neck and wrists. 
The gown has now an opening all down the 
front, but its fore-edges were drawn together by 
a bow at the waist, below which they were 
parted, displaying the skirt of the undergown. 
Below the waist, too, the fore-edges of the 
overgown were provided with rows of short 
ribbons, sewn on in pairs, but all except the 
upper pair or two pairs (which are sometimes 
shown tied) were ornamental merely. The 
sleeves of the overgown were now handsomely 



















puffed and slashed, but shorter than before, 
covering little more than the shoulders. 
Long, ugly, false sleeves, much like those 
worn at the time by men, hung occasionally 
from the shoulders. 

This style of costume is well exemplified 
by the figure of a lady (name unknown) of 
about the year 1555, now affixed to the wall 
of the north aisle at Upminster, and by that 
of Phillippa D’Arcy (1559), wife of Thomas 
D’Arcy, Esquire, of Tolleshunt D’Arcy Hall, 
now affixed to the wall of the D’Arcy 
Chapel in Tolleshunt D’Arcy Church. The 
former wears the long, ugly, false sleeves, 
which went out of use soon after, and holds 
in her hands a clasped book. In other 
respects, the two figures are, on the whole, 
very similarly attired. Each has, it will be 
noticed, a large metal ornament—a scent-box, 
a mirror, or something of the kind—suspended 













ELEANOR BENDLOWES, ABOUT 1585, AT GREAT 
BARDFIELD, 


by means of a chain in front. The strings 
or ribbons down the fore-edges of the gown 
are represented somewhat differently in the 
two figures, those on the Tolleshunt D’Arcy 
lady being of the type most usual in Essex. 
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This style of costume remained in use 
during the greater part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, but underwent several slight 
modifications as time went on. The earliest 
of these, noticeable about the year 1570, 
is shown in the costume of the two wives 
of John Carr, citizen, ironmonger, and 
Merchant Adventurer, of London, who was 
born at Stondon Massey, where, after his 
death in July, 1570, he was buried, with a 
very quaint epitaph. His wives are attired 
very similarly. Each has the French hood, 
but without the veil or lappet behind; a 
gown rather shorter than was usual at an 
earlier date, allowing the feet to be seen, and 
a broader collar than before ; but the pendent 
ornament and the ribbons down the front 
have disappeared. Each has, too, a zig-zag 
pattern embroidered on the edges of the 
overgown below the waist, and a narrow 
pattern running round the bottom of the skirt 
of the undergown, which is otherwise plain. 
The chief difference between the two figures 
is that, in one case, the gown is confined 
at the waist by a sash; in the other, by a 
sort of belt.* 

Twelve years later, we find the same 
costume represented, in all essential points, 
though with minor developments, on the 
brass at Harlow to Jane Bugge (1582), wife 
of Edward Bugge the elder, gentleman. 
The sleeves of the gown have now disappeared 
entirely, and it is open on the breast, dis- 
playing the undergown; the ruffs are larger 
than before, especially that round the neck ; 
and the front of the undergown is elaborately 
embroidered with a diaper pattern. The two 
last-named features should be noted ; for, as 
will be seen, both afterwards developed 
remarkably. The lady’s two daughters are 
attired much as is their mother, but without 
the waist-sash and the embroidery on the 
petticoat. + 

An early but excellent example of the 
elaborate embroidery on the skirt of the 


* The arms on the three shields are those of 
(t) the City of London, (2) the Ironmongers’ 
Company, and (3) the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers. The rectangular plate bears John 
Carr’s merchant's mark. 

+ The arms on the dexter shield are those of 
Bugge ; on the sinister shield, those of Bugge 
impaling Raynsford, to which family the lady 
belonged. 


VOL. XXXVIII. 


petticoat, which was now fast becoming a 
marked feature of the female costume of 


Here LveTH THE BODIE OF ANN, DavGurer or lon 
Wi | A Pn OO) FELSTED IN rHE COVWNT VI LO} 3 a 
FsQy IRE. WHOF. WAS FIRST MARIED TO WiLLI1AM 
Furc te ESQVIRESOME TY ME LORD OF THIS Part 

\\. WHOME SHE HAD THREE SONNES. [i10.1.44.\) 

AND FRANCIS, AFTER WHOSE DEATH SHE WAS MARIE 
ro Raput Pvosty of GReEyse INN E SQVI 
DIFD THE THIRD DAVE OF DECEMBER ANN\« 


ANN PUDSEY, 1593, AT LITTLE CANFIELD, 


the period, is to be seen on the brass at 
Great Bardfield to Eleanor Bendlowes (about 
B 
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1585), wife of William Bendlowes, Serjeant- 
at-Law. In this case, the pattern.is floral 
and of excellent design, representing a large 
thistle and foliage. In other respects, the 
lady’s costume differs little from that of the 
ladies noticed above, though the width of the 
skirt at the bottom and its straight sides are 
remarkable. These features are probably 
connected with a development which will 
receive notice shortly.* 

As the reign of Elizabeth approached its 
close, female costume underwent further 
modifications, though it remained the same in 
essence. The French hood, instead of 
being horse-shoe-shaped in front, as at the 
beginning, became slightly depressed at the 
centre, thus approaching somewhat the shape 
of the “horned” head-dress of the fifteenth 
century ; the neck-ruff steadily increased in 
size, and at last stood out enormously from 
the figure; a short cloak, hanging from the 
shoulders, was sometimes worn; the waist- 
sash disappeared, as it was impossible to 
wear it with the long-waisted pointed 
stomacher which now came in; and—most 
striking and remarkable change of all—both 
the overgown and petticoat were set off 
from the waist, crinoline-fashion, in a most 
inelegant manner, by a huge “ farthingale.” 

These peculiarities of costume are admir- 
ably portrayed on the brass effigy at Little 
Canfield of Ann Pudsey, who died in 
December 1593. The large neck-ruff, the 
long-waisted stomacher, and the skirt puffed 
out at the hips, are all very noticeable, as 
also is the handsomely-embroidered Ara- 
besque design on the front of her under- 
gown. f 


* The effigy of William Bendlowes existed in 
1740, but has now disappeared, and the brass has 
been remounted, apparently, upon a new slab. 
The lady was a daughter of Sir Edward Palmer, 
of Angmering, Sussex, and widow of John Berners, 
Esquire, of Finchingfield, Essex. The arms on the 
shields are those of Bendlowes. 

+ The lady was a daughter of John Wiseman, 
Esquire, of Felstead, and wife successively of 
William Fitch, Esquire, of Little Canfield, and 
Ralph Pudsey, Esquire, of Gray’s Inn. The arms 
on the shields are, respectively, those of Fitch im- 
paling Wiseman and Pudsey impaling Wiseman. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Che Mld Scottish Aristocracy. 


By J. A. Lovat-FRASER. 


coinage 
ay | COTLAND, during the Middle Ages, 
‘© was One of the poorest countries in 
Europe. The poverty of the Scot 
was a byword and a jest wherever 
he was known. From Prince to peasant 
economy was a necessity of existence in 
Scotland, and thriftlessness or extravagance 
brought a swift retribution on the person 
who was guilty of it. A sterile soil, a bad 
climate, an almost constant warfare with 
England, combined to keep the northern 
kingdom poor and struggling till within com- 
paratively recent times. 

The poverty of the nation was not confined 
to one class only. It pervaded all ranks, from 
Sovereign to labourer. The constant pressure 
of narrow circumstances is abundantly proved 
by evidences which are sometimes pathetic 
and sometimes almost comic. Like the 
Hebrew patriarchs of old, James V. was 
a sheep-master, and gladly increased his 
revenues by breeding the useful animal, to the 
scandal and disgust of his uncle, Henry VIII. 
Important business of State was sometimes 
hampered by the poverty of the Government. 
When in the year 1562 it was proposed to 
arrange a conference between Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and Elizabeth, the project fell 
through from want of funds to meet Mary’s 
expenses. It is said that the allowance 
which was made to the ministers of the 
Reformed Kirk after the Reformation, and 
which varied from 100 to 300 merks a year, 
was more than many lords had to spend. 
An old tradition records that in the seven- 
teenth century, at the end of each Session 
of Parliament, the Canongate Gaol became 
crowded with Peers imprisoned for debt. 
Dean Swift gave great offence to the Scots 
nobility in London by saying, in his famous 
pamphlet on Zhe Public Spirit of the Whigs, 
that “their whole revenues before the Union 
would have ill maintained a Welsh justice of 
peace, and that some of them had since 
gathered in England more money than ever 
any Scotchman who had not travelled could 
form an idea of.” 

Amongst a nation so fierce and turbulent 
as the Scots, sudden changes of fortune were 
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inevitable, and poverty was sometimes due 
to exceptional causes. It occasionally hap- 
pened that the family of some high-born 
traitor sunk into penury and starvation as 
a result of his treasonable conduct. Many 
quaint instances of the ups and downs of 
life are recorded in that strange, if rather 
untrustworthy, work Zhe Staggering State of 
Scots Statesmen, by Sir John Scot, of Scot- 
starvet. Sir John Scot relates that James, 
Lord Ochiltree, son of the notorious Captain 
_James Stewart, Earl of Arran, was compeiled 
to betake himself to be a physician (which 
art he had studied in prison), whereby he 
sustained himself and his family till his 
death. Two sons of John, Earl of Athole, 
who was Chancellor of Scotland near the 
end of the sixteenth century, wandered up 
and down the country for forty years begging. 
Sir John Stewart, Earl of Traquair, died in 
1659 in extreme poverty on the Lord’s day, 
and suddenly, when taking a pipe of tobacco; 
and at his burial had no mort-cloth but a 
black apron, nor towels but dogs’ leishes 
belonging to some gentlemen that were 
present. 

Such instances of destitution as those just 
given are due to abnormal causes. They 


were the result of political misfortune or the 


failure of political ambition. But there was 
much poverty among the Scottish aristocracy 
which was simply the result of economic 
conditions, affecting all classes alike. At 
the time of the Union in 1707, many of the 
nobles were in the most desperate circum- 
stances. Hill Burton writes of a family who 
were found claiming the right to keep a 
gambling- house in London by privilege. 
Lord Balmerino declared in the Tower that 
he had been driven into the rebellion of 
1745 from absolute lack of the means of 
subsistence. When he gave the usual 
douceur to the executioner, he said: “I 
wish it were more, but it is all I have; I 
never had much money.” At the end of 
the eighteenth century there was a Lord 
Kircudbright who kept a glover’s shop in 
Edinburgh. He is said to have voted regu- 
larly without protest at the election of Peers 
in Holyrood, and supplied each of his 
brother nobles in the way of trade before 
the opening of the ceremony. If we are 
to believe Horace Walpole, Lord Kilmar- 


nock—who, like Balmerino, was implicated in 
the Forty-five—used to prowl about London, 
hoping to dine at the expense of some 
charitable friend. Even as late as the nine- 
teenth century Sir William Fraser could 
write of the ninth Marquess of Huntly 
who was one of the most regular ball-goers 
in London in Sir William’s early days: “I 
believe that his real object was, in addition 
to pleasant society, the supper, for he was 
very poor.”* 

One of the results of the Union was to 
bring to London a contingent of Scots nobles 
and gentry, who were to represent their 
country in the Imperial Parliament. Being 
Scots, they were poor, and were exempted 
from the property qualification which was 
required of most English members. Poverty 
led to venality, and the Scots unfortunately 
acquired. a reputation for subservience which 
sadly tarnished the national good name. 
Montesquieu, in his Notes sur 1’ Angleterre, 
written in 1730, relates: “Il y a des membres 
écossois qui n’ont que deux cents livres 
sterling pour leur voix et la vendent a ce 
prix.” Lecky has pointed out that one of 
the worst effects of the Union on Imperial 
politics was the great accession it gave, in 
both houses, to the corrupt influence of the 
Crown. It was long before the Scots won 
the goodwill of the English. It was one 
of the chief charges against the Earl of Bute, 
who became Premier in 1761, that his acces- 
sion to power brought up to London crowds 
of starveling Scots, hungry for English gold. 
Caricatures were published in which Bute 
was represented as scourging Britannia with 
thistles. The highroads to Scotland were 
pictured as filled with ragged Scots hastening 
to the English capital. The countrymen of 
Bute were assailed by Wilkes and Churchill 
and the Grub Street lampooners with a 
bitterness and hatred that it is now difficult 
to understand. 

The pressure of poverty sometimes drove 
the sons of the Scottish gentry to seek an 
outlet for their energies in commerce. Some- 
times they remained in Scotland ; sometimes 
they went to the Continent ; occasionally they 
went to England. Sir Robert Grierson, of 
Lag, “the Persecutor,” sent one of his sons 
to become an apothecary in Carlisle. When 

* Disraeli and His Day, page 75. 
B 2 
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he bade him farewell, he jocularly remarked 
to his son that he would revenge the Scottish 
defeat at Flodden. The consciousness of 
good descent helped to preserve the integrity 
and uprightness of the well-born trader. Not 
long ago the present writer observed in the 
kirkyard of Crail, in Fifeshire, the tomb of 
a certain Crail merchant and baillie named 
John Douglas, who died in 1621. The 
ancient stone bore the quaint inscription : 


Of doughty Douglas kynd he cam’, 
And so he did wel prove ; 

He lived alway in good fame 

And died with al men’s love. 


The gentry did not hold aloof from their 
cousins who kept booths in the neighbouring 
mercat towns. Sir John Foulis, of Ravel- 
stone—to take a single instance—in the 
seventeenth century is found dealing person- 
ally with his merchants, who are in many 
cases relatives of his own. The ties of blood 
were strong, and the family shield was not 
tarnished because it was borne by a successful 
goldsmith or mercer. 

The rapid industrial development of Scot- 
land, which took place in the eighteenth 
century, did much to check the decay of 
the old Scottish aristocracy by giving open- 
ings to the scions of impecunious families. 
Old Mrs. Mure, of Caldwell, in her interest- 
ing ‘“‘ Remarks on the Change of Manners in 
My Time,” which were published in the 
Caldwell Papers, states that from the time 
of the Union it became common for the 
younger sons of the gentry to become mer- 
chants and to make voyages in that capacity 
to France and Holland. Men like Sir 
Laurence Dundas, the father of Lord 
Dundas of Aske, and the cadet of an 
ancient house, were glad to build up the 
family fortunes by successful commerce. 
Archibald McDowall, who was so well 
known in his day, was not above keeping 
a clothier’s shop at the North Bridge of 
Edinburgh, although he was a scion of the 
McDowalls of Logan and a cousin of Lord 
Bankton. One of the most important com- 
mercial establishments in Scotland was 
Coutts’ Bank. It was noted for the number 
of aristocrats whom it at different times en- 
riched. Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo; 
Thomas Haliburton of Newmains, the great- 
grandfather of Sir Walter Scott; Archibald 


Trotter, son of the laird of Castleshiel ; 
Robert Ramsay, brother of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Balmain ; and Sir James Hunter- 
Blair, some time M.P. for Edinburgh, were 
all associated with the famous bank. In- 
numerable instances of ancient houses re- 
established by participation in trade could 
be cited from the annals of Scottish com- 
merce. 

The narrow circumstances of many higher- 
class families in old Scotland necessitated 
the strictest economy and the plainest living. 
Chambers tells of two old maiden ladies— 
Lady Barbara Stuart and her sister, Lady 
Margaret, daughters of Charles, fourth Earl 
of Traquair—who lived during the eighteenth 
century in a house at the head of the Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh: ‘‘ Upon the return one 
day of their weekly ambassador to the market,” 
says Chambers, ‘“‘and the anxious investiga- 
tion by the old ladies of the contents of 
Jenny’s basket, the little morsel of mutton, 
with a portion of accompanying off-falls, was 
duly approved of. ‘But, Jenny, what’s this 
in the bottom of the basket ?’ ‘Oo, mem, 
just a dozen of ’taties* that Lucky the green- 
wife wad hae me to tak’; they wad eat sae 
fine wi’ the mutton.’ ‘Na, na, Jenny, tak’ 
back the ’taties—we need nae provocatives 
in this house.’”’ 

‘There was nothing sordid in the poverty 
of the Scottish gentry. Good breeding and 
manners were found in conjunction with a 
simple and happy life. In 1731 Alison 
Rutherford of Fairnilee, who wrote Zhe 
Flowers of the Forest, married Patrick Cock- 
burn, advocate. They were both of ancient 
families, and the story of their housekeeping 
is told by the wife: “We lived loving and 
beloved for twenty years: nobody kept a 
house of more resort: our whole income 
was £150 a year: and we never owed a 
shilling.” Lady Lovat, widow of the Lord 
Lovat of the Forty-five, lived for many years 
in Blackfriars Wynd on a jointure of £190 
a year. She contrived not only to maintain 
herself in the style of a gentlewoman, but to 
mix in the best society, to do numberless 
deeds of charity, and to extend an abundant 
hospitality to every kind of Highland cousin. 
Poor relations were not “cut” because they 
tried to earn an honest livelihood. At the 


* Potatoes, 
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beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Grants of Rothiemurchus did not stop visit- 
ing their kinsfolk, the Miss Grants of Kin- 
churdy, because they had become dressmakers 
in Inverness, and were still friendly with Mrs. 
Grant of Aviemore, though she and her 
daughters had set up a school. 

In the early years of last century Edinburgh 
was still the home of many of the Scottish 
aristocracy, who preferred the quietness and 
economy of the Scottish capital to the dissi- 
pations and expense of London. Elizabeth 
Grant, of Rothiemurchus, in her Memoirs of 
a Highland Lady, has described the many 
‘‘sets” into which the society of the Scots 
metropolis was divided in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. There were Lord 
and Lady Wemyss, and Lord and Lady 
Murray, and the quiet country gentlemen 
set. There were Lady Gray of Kinfauns, 
and Lady Molesworth, and the fashionable 
set. There were the Macleods of Macleod, 
and the Murrays of Ochtertyre, and the.ex- 
clusive set. There were old Mrs. Oliphant 
of Rossie, and Mrs. Grant of Kilgraston, and 
the card-playing set. Society in Edinburgh 


was free from the excitement and extrava- 

Wealthy vulgarity was 
The old social traditions 
Many of the 


gance of London. 
kept in its place. 
had not yet become extinct. 
old Scottish families were still content to live 
in the ancient city where their fathers had 
dwelt in days gone by. 

There was something very charming about 
the simplicity of the old Scottish life. The 
stupid rush and rivalry of modern society 
was a thing unknown. The present-day 
world may smile at Sir Walter Scott’s picture 
of the Edinburgh tea-party at which Waverley 
dissolved the company into tears by his 
reading of Romeo and Juliet. But there 
was much happiness and goodness amid the 
simple amusements of a former time. As 
the unfortunate Sir Alexander Boswell wrote : 

— were as gude then, and friends were as 

eal, 

Though coaches were scant, wi’ their cattle a’ 

cantrin’, 

Right aire (early) we were tell’t by the house- 

maid or chiel, 

“Sir, an’ ye please, here’s yer lass and a 

lantern." 

Mr. J. Horace Round, in his recent book 
on Peerage History, has expressed the hope 


that the mere possession of wealth may not 
become the test of social position in English 
society as it is in the plutocratic society of 
America. This hope will undoubtedly be 
echoed in the minds of many of his readers. 
The old social life of Scotland proves that 
the highest standard of manners and refine- 
ment is perfectly compatible with moderate 
means, and leaders of society who would set 
their faces against vulgar profusion and ex- 
travagance would be doing a real service to 
the whole community. 


N Per oe) 
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Che beatt of Dueen Anne 
Boleyn. 


By Sir W. Hastines D’Oy ty, Barr. 
te 


SaHERE was the lovely and accom- 

4} ©6plished, though unfortunate, Queen 

Anne Boleyn born? And to what 

place were her remains conveyed 

from that unhallowed grave in the Tower, 
where they were first buried? These are 
questions which have never been satisfac- 
torily answered. It is claimed for each of 
three different places that it was her birth- 
place. One is Rochford Hall in Essex, 
from which was derived the title of Viscount 
Rochford, conferred by King Henry VIII. 
on her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
subsequently taken by her brother George 
when his father succeeded to the Earldom 
of Wiltshire and Ormond. Another is Hever 
Castle in Kent, where she certainly lived 
with her father after her return from France. 
The third place is Blickling Hall in Norfolk, 
where her father lived before he moved to 
Hever Castle. Similarly, there are three 
other places, for each of which it is claimed 
that it is where her remains repose. One 
of these is the ancient church at Salle, in 
Norfolk, which Agnes Strickland, in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, describes as 
‘the ancient burial-place of the Boleyns.” 
The same authoress further states that “a 
plain black marble slab, without any in- 
scription, is still shown in Salle Church as a 
monumental memorial of the Queen.” The 
second place, according to the same authoress, 
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is “the ancient church at Horndon-on-the 
Hill, in Essex; a nameless black marble 
monument is also pointed out by village 
antiquarians as the veritable monument of 
this Queen.” The third place is Erwarton 
Church, in Suffolk, to which it is believed 
the heart of Queen Anne Boleyn was con- 
veyed in a casket, and there buried. The 
particulars of the first two of these three 
claims have already been made public, and 
it is to the third that these pages are de- 
voted. The story as related to me by the 


that the architect pointed out a bulge in one 
of the walls, which wall he said must be 
pulled down. The architect and the rector 
of the time then left the church. Shortly 
after, the clerk came rushing up after them 
in a great state of excitement, and begged 
them to return, “for,” he said, “they have 
found something.” On returning to the 
church they saw a heart-shaped casket, 
which the workmen had found immured in 
the wall which they were pulling down. 
There was no inscription on this casket. 





iy s 











ERWARTON CHURCH. 


Rev. Frederick Wood, Rector of Erwarton, 
is as follows: The present clerk of the 
church has held that office for many years. 
Béfore him his father and grandfather held 
the same appointment. He states that the 
story has been handed down from father to 
son that Queen Anne’s heart was buried in 
Erwarton Church in accordance with her 
last wish, “Let my heart be taken to 
Erwarton, where I spent so many happy 
days.” About sixty years ago the church 
was restored, and the clerk well remembers 


The rector had it opened, but it contained 


nothing but a handful of dust. The casket 
was then reclosed, and, together with some 
old armour, was reverently buried in the 
Cornwallis vault, which is under the place 
where the organ now stands. Surely if this 
casket contained the heart of anyone else 
but Anne Boleyn, there would have been 
some inscription on it, or a tablet on the 
wall in which it was immured. If it really 
did contain Queen Anne Boleyn’s heart, 
then it can be easily understood why no 
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inscription was engraved on it or on a 
tablet in the church. Henry VIII. had 
denied to his wife a Christian burial with 
the usual rites. Immediately after her 
execution her mangled remains were placed, 
without ceremony, in an unhallowed grave, 
alongside that of her unfortunate brother 
George, Viscount Rochford, in the Tower. 
If her relatives and friends wished to re- 
move her remains, they could only do so 
secretly. It would seem that there are good 
grounds for the belief that her remains were 
so removed, for at Salle, in Norfolk, and at 
Horndon.-on-the-Hill, in Essex, near both of 
which places her father had properties, and 
also at Erwarton, where her aunt, Lady 
Calthorpe, lived, the tradition has been 
handed down from father to. son. The 
placing of two black marble monuments 
without inscriptions in churches far apart, but 
both adjoining estates the property of her 
father, might very probably have been done 
as a blind, to put King Henry VIII. and 
his creatures “off the scent.” Moreover, 
as Agnes Strickland in her Lives of the 
Queens of England has pointed out, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt “ends his memorial of 
Queen Anne Boleyn’s death” with this 
mysterious sentence, “God provided for her 
corpse sacred burial in a place, as it were, 
consecrate to innocence.” Wyatt, as a boy, was 
in love with Anne Boleyn, and ever remained 
throughout all her troubles her stanch 
friend and supporter, and his sister Mary 
was one of those who attended her at her 
death and burial. It is clear from Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s words that there was a 
secret, and naturally he would not reveal it. 
To rightly understand the value of the 
claim on behalf of Erwarton, it is necessary 
to examine the history of the place and of 
Queen Anne Boleyn’s association with it. 
Mr. Wood courteously showed me over his 
church, and pointed out the several objects 
of interest, including the old monuments 
and inscriptions; and Mr. Hempson, the 
present occupier of Erwarton Hall, showed 
me over the old house. It appears from 
Page’s History of Suffolk, and from a monu- 
ment in Erwarton Church, that the manor 
belonged to the Parker family for many 
generations. It was at.a very early date the 
property of the Davilliers, and continued in 


their possession for four generations. The 
last of that family was Sir Bartholomew 
Davillier, who died in 1330. Erwarton 
then passed to the Bacons, who held it till 
1392, when Sir Oliver Calthorpe, of Burnham 
Thorpe; in Norfolk, inherited it in right of 
his wife Isabel, sole heir of Sir Bartholomew 
Bacon. Sir Philip Calthorpe married Amata 
Boleyn, sister of Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond, and aunt of Queen 
Anne Boleyn.* Sir Philip left only one 
daughter, Elizabeth, his sole heir, and she 
married, as his second wife, Henry Parker, 
Lord Morley, on whose _ descendants 
Erwarton Hall and Manor devolved. Thus 
it will be seen that Anne Boleyn’s aunt, 
Amata, was the wife of the Lord of the 
Manor of Erwarton ; and it is believed that 
there is no place to which she was more 
attached, or which brought back to her 
more pleasant memories, than Erwarton 
Hall. Here, it is believed, it was that, 
according to her last wish, her heart was 
conveyed after the cruel deed which, by 
her royal husband’s commands, put an end 
to her short-lived greatness. Erwarton is 
situated towards the end of the tongue of 
land which lies between the rivers Stour and 
Orwell, the waters of which rivers join each 
other at Shotley Point, at the end of this 
tongue, and, thence mingled, flow through a 
common mouth into the sea. Though close 
to the well-known seaside resorts of Harwich 
and Felixstowe, Erwarton, being off the 
beaten track, is in a part of the country 
which is now little known. There is no 
railway running through this tract, and 
trippers, with the exception of a few from 
Ipswich to Shotley Point, are unknown. 
Even these latter would not pass within 
sight of Erwarton Hall, unless they entered 
by the gate on the right of the road, and 
passed along the drive, winding among fine 
old oaks and chestnuts, beeches and elms, and 
holly-trees fully 30 feet high, till they came 
to the grand and broad avenue leading up 
to the entrance to the old Hall. The 
entrance is through a brick-built arch of 

* This is recorded on the monument to Sir 
Philip Parker Long, Bart., in Erwarton Church. 
Page states that Sir Philip wage married Jane, 
daughter of Sir William Boleyn, of Blickling Hall, 
re Norfolk, but in this he seems to have been mis- 

en. 
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quaint and unique design, with nine pin- 
nacles rising above its roof; on the centre 
pinnacle there is an old weather-cock which 
shows that the house faces north. Like 
many other Elizabethan mansions, Erwarton 
Hall was originally built in the shape of the 
letter E, the buildings occupying three sides 
of a quadrangular courtyard, while on the 
fourth side there was a wall, in the centre of 
which was the entrance arch. Now only 
part of one side remains, the one in the 
centre of which is the front-door. Above 
the doorway, carved in stone, are the arms 
of the Parker family, much obliterated by 
time. The arms are surmounted by the 
knightly helmet of the house, with mantlings 
also carved in stone. Like many another 
estate, Erwarton Manor has changed hands, 
and the Hall is now no longer occupied by 
the lord of the manor. It is no longer the 
property of the Parkers, but belongs to Mr. 
Berners, the wealthy squire of Woolverstone, 
who owns a large portion of this part of the 
county of Suffolk. The Hall and lands are 
in the occupation of a tenant, Mr. Hempson 
having rented them for the last forty years or 
more. In the year 1858 the remains of the 
old house were restored, and though, to 
some extent, the interior was modernized, 
many of the most interesting parts of the 
building were retained, while some had to 
be remodelled. There are still the old outer 
walls, the mullioned windows, the entrance 
or front doorway, with coat-of-arms above, 
and inside two old Elizabethan oaken seats. 
A grand, broad, and most substantial stair- 
case—the original one—leads to the upper 
story, where in one of the old windows are 
painted the arms of the Parker family, with 
the date 1575. On the wall, opposite the 
staircase, can still be traced the design of what 
must have been a most beautifully-executed 
fresco painting, which, it is to be hoped, 
the owner will commission some competent 
artist to restore before it is too late to do so. 
From the back windows of the house a 
beautiful view is obtained. In the fore- 
ground is the flower-garden ; beyond is a 
rough bit of park land, through the centre 
of which a ravine winds in graceful curves 
between sloping banks towards the river 
Stour, distant about a mile or less. The 


river here is very broad, and on the other 


side of it, to the left, is Parkeston, with its 
quay and shipping, and beyond is Harwich 
and the blue sea. If the Hall was built in 
1575, it is clear Queen Anne Boleyn could 
never have seen it, as she was executed in 
1536; but it was probably built on the site 
of the old manor-house, of which the Parkers 
and Calthorpes, her relatives, were lords for 
some time before these dates (see transcript 
of old black-letter inscription lower down) ; 
and it was probably the old manor-house 
that Anne Boleyn knew, in which her Aunt 
Amata, Lady-Calthorpe, resided. 

Interesting as the old Hall is, there is 
beyond it, at the top of the hill, what is 
still more interesting, the parish church of 
Erwarton, which contains many relics of by- 
gone days, and records of lordly and knightly 
families, and, above all, a heart-shaped 
casket, which, it is supposed, contained the 
heart of Queen Anne Boleyn. There are 
several effigies in stone, the oldest being 
that of Sir Bartholomew Davillier, who 
fought in the Crusades under King Richard 
Cceur de Lion. This Bartholomew, who 
died about 1227, was the founder of this 
church, which was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. There are also effigies of William de 
Ufford, ancestor of the Earls of Suffolk, and 
of his wife, Isabel, heiress of Erwarton ; and 
on the north side of the aisle there is a stone 
effigy of the lady prioress of a nunnery, 
who, it is supposed, was a descendant of the 
Davillier family. 

These effigies are all in a fairly good state 
of preservation, though Fairfax’s soldiers 
hacked them a bit, obliterating more or less 
the coats-of-arms, and knocking off, here a 
finger, and there a portion of the dress. 
There is a remarkably fine specimen of 
Tudor art in the old font, carved in stone. 
It is octagonal at the top, and on the eight 
sides are medallions representing alternately 
the blending of the white and red roses of 
York and Lancaster, the emblems of the 
Holy Trinity, the cross which is the sign of 
baptism, and the royal lions of England. 
The pedestal is supported by the lions of 
England and the leopards of King Richard. 
On the north wall is a handsome marble 
monument erected by Sir Philip Parker 
Long, Bart., with a full history of his 
ancestors. On the opposite wall is a brass 
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tablet, with an inscription, in old black-letter, 
to the memory of the infant son of Sir Philip 
Parker, the date of which is about 1575. It 
is worth transcribing, for not only is it in- 
teresting as a good specimen of the class of 
epitaph of that time, but it also shows the 
names of several lords of the manor of 
Erwarton from the eleventh century. It 
runs as follows : 


Here Phillipe Parker graved is in place; 

Of Phillipe Parker then the only sonne, 

And of his wyfe that Glemham’s daughter was, 

When he his race, a yere and more had runne. 

Of Calthorpe, Baken, and Davillier, 

This imp as heir by right of lynage came, 

Three antient knights whose monuments are 
here, 

In each the last that lyved of his name, 

What bateth birth, what vaileth heritage, 

Sith death approaching spareth none estate ? 

What trust of lyfe may be in any age, 

When tender youth is sette so short a date. 

And though his happ seems hard to flesh and 


lode, 
In length of lyfe that happiness do measure, 
Yet do I deeme it greatly to his goode, .- 
That in this lyfe he knew no worldly pleasure, 
And for his age to vices none was thrall ; 
Nor vague delight corrupted had his minde. 
A short accompt, a reconing very small 
The Seely* Soule shall at his dooming finde. 


It is worthy of note that this church was 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for, as shown 
above, Sir Thomas Wyatt wrote in his 
memorial of Queen Anne’s death, “God 
provided for her corpse sacred burial in a 
place, as it were, consecrate to innocence.” 

When Anne Boleyn returned from France, 
she lived at Hever Castle. Her father was 
frequently absent at the Court of Henry VIII., 
and Anne Boleyn no doubt grew tired of the 
lonely life at Hever Castle. 

Her mother, the high-born daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk, had died long before, 
when Anne Boleyn was eleven years old. 
Her father married, as his second wife, a 
lady of low degree, between whom and her 
step-daughter no love was lost. It is there- 
fore quite possible that Anne Boleyn may 
have been happier with her Aunt Amata, 
Lady Calthorpe, and her cousin Elizabeth at 
Erwarton, and that there may be some truth 
in the belief that her last request to her 
friends was that her heart might be con- 


* ‘ Seely ’’ means blameless, 
VOL. XXXVIII, 


veyed to Erwarton, where she had spent 
some of the happiest days of her youth. 

It will be observed that all three claims 
are based on oral tradition; that at none of 
the three places are there any inscriptions or 
records ; that, while in the case of Salle 
Church and in that of Horndon-on the-Hill, 
it is said the remains of the Queen were re- 
buried there, it is only claimed on behalf of 
Erwarton that Aer heart was placed there in 
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TUDOR FONT, ERWARTON CHURCH. 


a casket. This last claim is the only one of 
the three which has been supported by other 
evidence than oral tradition. The finding of 
a heart-shaped casket in a place, where for 
generations it has been asserted that her 
heart was placed, is most decidedly superior 
evidence to any that can be claimed for the 
two other places. Moreover, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Queen’s relatives may have 
thought it safer to bury her heart at Erwarton, 
than to take it to her birthplace, where 
naturally Henry VIII. would first look for it, 
if he discovered that it had been removed 
from the Tower. It is quite possible, 
Cc 
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however, that if her body and head were 
taken to Salle Church, her heart may have 
been taken, in accordance with her wishes, to 
Erwarton. 

Wherever her remains may be, Reguiescant 


in pace. 
ef) 


Ancient Cgpptian Beads and 
Spmbols Represented in mp 
Coliection. 


By RoBert CoLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. 
> 


HE Ancient Egyptians were imbued 
with an intense love of ornamen- 
tation, combined with symbolism 
and imagery, which found expres- 

sion at a very early period of their history 
in a great variety of forms and colours ; and 
this was not only observable in the embel- 
lishment of their household surroundings, 
but also in their personal adornments—and 
these as well for the living as for the 
mummied dead, who, when undisturbed by 
the tomb riflers, slept away their thousands 





of years, many of them richly decorated 


with ornaments, and in a fAouse made 


beautiful almost for ever. 

Religion, superstition, filial piety, and 
symbolism, each contributed its quota in the 
creation and appreciation of the numerous 
forms and figures found among the faience 
of ancient Egypt, and most of these 
objects were worn as amulets. Perhaps, 
after the simple spheroid bead, emblematic 
of Ra, the mid-day sun, the symbolic form 
most prevailing over all periods was the 
sacred beetle (Scarabaeus sacer), the Egyptian 
equivalent of which was Aheper ; it was the 
emblem of terrestrial and immortal life, and 
it was greatly worn as a charm against death. 
Ptah, in the earlier religious forms, represents 
the creative force of nature, as typified by 
Kheper. The myth presupposes this beetle 
to be male only, and its egg, representing 
the earth, is fashioned by Pfah and vivified 
by Xa, the self-begotten. On incubation, it 
divides into oot or Wut, the heavens ; Sed, 
the earth; and Amenti, the lower regions. 


a rises in the morning as Hermachis, the 
rising sun; is himself, as the sun’s disc, at 
noon ; and dies as Zum, the setting sun, at 
night, thus typifying birth, life, and death— 
in one word, humanity. The sun is born 
again as a child every morning, is drawn 
as a chariot by the stars through space, and 
then sets to illumine the under world. Man 
only seems to die, preparatory to eternal life, 
when he becomes merged in Osiris, from 
whom and in whose image he sprang. A 
miraculous conception is claimed for Horus, 
Krishna, Buddha, and many other gods, all 
possibly having the same origin in a solar 
myth—the sun setting in the constellation 
of Virgo. The Scarabzi with outstretched 
wings are those that were laid on a mummy’s 
breast; while the very large ones with 
folded wings, inscribed with extracts from 
the Book of the Dead (Peri-en-hru—coming 
Jorth by day out of the nether world), were 
put inside the mummy in place of the heart, 
after the viscera had been drawn and removed 
into canopic vases. 

The Egyptians believed in a future life; 
hence their anxious desire to preserve the 
tenement of clay by embalmment. After 
death came judgment, when the heart was 
weighed by Anudis, while Thoth, the recorder, 
the ibis-headed god, noted down the good 
and evil deeds done in the body. -If the 
heart weighed true, the soul came forth as a 
god, and became united to the mummy 
when the elected enjoyed eternal bliss ; but 
only after some period of probation. Should 
the verdict be adverse, the soul was cast forth 
in the body of a pig; but punishment was 
not eternal. Judgment is described in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead. 

The usual inscriptions on ordinary scara- 
bzeoids are invocations addressed to deities 
or intercessors; royal* or other personal 
cartouches ; some are inscribed with a mean- 
ing known only to the wearer ; the remainder 
bearing various cabalistic or purely ornamental 
designs. One of the series in my collec- 
tion consists of scarabei dating from the 
eighteenth dynasty forward, and it contains 
several specimens with royal cartouches, and 
some jewel scarabs of Ptolemaic times. 
Another series is entirely composed of 

* A Pharaoh had a double name, one for the 
person and another for the Ka. 
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specimens from the Hyksos period (shepherd 
kings). The intaglio cut on one of these, 
dating from about 2200 B.c., represents the 
god Shu with the world on his head, and 
it exhibits a distinct prototype of Aas, 
affording an illustration of the great antiquity 
of many of the myths current in the more 
recent mythologies. These emblems are 
pierced for hanging round the neck, and, 
like ordinary beads, are strung for this 
purpose. There are allegorical figures of 
the vast pantheon of Egypt, some of them 
fashioned in the image of man or his travesty ; 
others as birds or reptiles, actual and 
fabulous, or animals, real and mythical—all 


representing deities, intercessors, or fixed - 


principles in nature, such as the heavenly 
bodies and their courses ; and most of these 
objects were used as pendants. The hawk, 
the emblem of Horus, the third person in 
one of the Egyptian trinities, signifies a new 
birth ; the little frog typifies the resurrection ; 
the symbolic eye is a charm against the evil 
eye. In the combined figure of the trinity 
of Jsis, Osiris, and Horus, three in one, 
the first person is represented by the wings, 
the second by the pshent of empire (the 
helmet of salvation), and Horus, the son, 
by the hawk’s head and body. This ancient 
Egyptian myth, like so many others, has 
descended to later theologies, though varying 
in the attributes of the three persons con- 
cerned. Under the Platonian system the 
fixed principles in nature are represented as 
three deities, connected by something very 
like an immaculate conception ; and these 
principles were much discussed in the cele- 
brated schools of Alexandria, and adopted 
by many. That the triad of Js#s, Osiris, and 
Horus singularly foreshadows the like dogma 
of the Christian Church, so closely identified 
with the celebrated Athanasius, Archbishop 
of Egypt, is seen specially from some images 
of the blessed Virgin and Child that have 
been preserved, bearing the emblems of 
Isis and Horus. These figures were in the 
possession of the late Dr. Grant Bey, of 
Cairo, and I believe that his collection, 
or part of it, has found its way to Scotland 
since his death. An inscription on the first 
pylon at Philze indicates the interesting fact 
that the mysteries of Jsis, Osiris, and Horus 
were still being celebrated as late as 453 A.D. 


under the Emperor Marcian—that is, more 
than seventy years after the ancient religion 
had been abolished by the edict of 
Theodosius. The little blue lotus column 
signifies eternal youth, while the phadius is 
a symbol common to many nations and 
ages. Among the figures of deities, such as 
Amen, Anubis, Osiris, Typhon, Bes, Knumn, 
Pasht, Theuris, and Jsis suckling Horus, is 
notably one of Jsis herself, which is the work 
of one of the earliest dynasties, probably the 
third or fourth—more than six thousand 
years ago! It is no slight achievement to 
invest a tiny figure with the grace and dignity 
of a statue; the technique is very remarkable, 
involving ages of apprenticeship and ex- 
perience. This is no work of a _ semi- 
barbarous age. 

Each of these emblems and phylacteries 
had its symbolic value ; but many still lack 
interpretation, owing to the myths con- 
cerning them having been lost and forgotten, 
and this is mainly the reason why so much 
obscurity hangs over the springs, tendency, 
and scope of the religion of Ancient Egypt, 
which, though in a manner wonderfully 
stereotyped over five thousand years, with, 
however, one very vital and important break 
during the eighteenth dynasty, presents 
apparent inconsistencies that cannot be at 
all satisfactorily reconciled. The principles 
underlying many of the imperfectly under- 
stood symbols, as well as some crude 
attempts of mine to reduce what is known 
of the religion to some intelligible system of 
ethics, may be read of in some of my 
contributions to the literature of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Society of Antiquaries. 

The domain of the lapidary of Ancient 
Egypt was most extensive, comprising most 
of the precious stones of our own times, with 
the notable exceptions of the diamond and 
the sapphire. Rubies are often stated to be 
absent from this repertory, but this seems to 
me doubtful—at least, as far as the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies is concerned—for I was assured 
that a scarab of Greco-Egyptian fashioning 
I sent to have mounted in a ring, for a 
present to a young bride, is a ruby, and 
unless I am much mistaken there is yet 
another in my collection. 

Beads and their kindred ornaments were 
not only fashioned from the more precious 

Cc 2 
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stones, but were made of malachite, lapis- 
lazuli, amethyst, carnelian, jasper, coloured 
glass, alabaster, green diorite, serpentine, 
schist, lignite, and the finer kinds of lime- 
stone, etc., besides amber, pastes, and clay. 
The less costly varieties of beads and other 
ornaments were mostly glazed, enamelled, or 
painted in rich colours, which were mainly 
derived from metallic oxides. The vitreous 
fluxes used are remarkable for their sweet 
shades of colour: the rich turquoise blue, 
as well as the malachite green, having been 
caught to a nicety. The predominant colour 
of the Old Empire was green, one probably 
suggested by malachite, while during the 
Theban period, from start to finish, the 
colour most affected was blue, of the 
delightful tints of the turquoise and lapis- 
lazuli. 

The form and character of Egyptian beads 
afford, perhaps, less data for approximating 
the age from whence they sprang than do 
many other objects of Egyptian decorative 
art ; still, it may be said roughly that those of 
the Old Empire are usually round, oval, or 
square ; and these simple forms were ampli- 
fied, so to speak, in later ages by various 
combinations of the prism, the spindle, the 
miniature lotus column, and the lozenge. 

The sands of Egypt still yield a perennial 
crop of single beads, and most of the isolated 
specimens in my collection have been 
obtained from this source ; and their beauty 
and workmanship would do credit to any 
period—and, indeed, their forms have served 
as models for many ages—but the cemeteries 
of Abydos, Memphis, Thebes, Goornah, and 
Sakkarah, are rich in perfectly preserved 


specimens, which have been worked into - 


collarettes, necklaces, and other ornaments ; 
and the periods of their manufacture are 
determinable from the tombs themselves, or 
may be approximated from the particular 
necropolis in which they have been found. 
The commoner varieties abound at places 
like- Asyoot, the ancient Lycopolis, sacred 
to Anubis, where so many of the lower-class 
Egyptians lie buried in the sand, and whose 
bodies have been subjected to the least 
costly process of mummification. All the 
forms and varieties mentioned are repre- 
sented in the collection; and there are 


specimens of collarettes, bracelets, and 
necklaces. 

When dealing with things Egyptian one 
feels it somewhat difficult to realize, humanly 
speaking, the immense periods of time the 
history of that ancient people covers. Go 
back to the commencement of the Old 
Empire, to Menes, the first Pharaoh of the 
first historic dynasty—for historic it un- 
doubtedly is—about seven thousand years 
ago, and there is even then ample evidence 
of a cultured nation, with abundant skill in 
science, handicrafts, and mechanics—one, 
indeed, conveying an idea of a culmination 
in artistic taste and feeling, rather than a 
beginning in the paths of civilization. 

We speak of the Old Empire, which has 
now been to a certain extent exploited ; but 
new discoveries continue to carry us further 
and further back until the legendary dynasties 
of the demi-gods* begin to loom fitfully 
through the mists of untold ages. The 
sphinx + and its temple { are probably 
works of those nebulous times, and it may 
be that they go far back into them ; but one 
feels that any finds in this direction, however 
interesting and important, are of necessity 
little more than suggestive, and cannot help 
us much to pierce even the crust of that great 
problem Aumanity and its span. 


* The servants of Hor are referred to in the Turin 
papyrus as the predecessors of Menes. According 
to Manetho, the dynasty of the gods lasted over 
12,000 years, and consisted of Ptah, Shu, Seb, 
Osiris, Set, and Horus, 

+ Mariette found a tablet, in a ruined building 
near the pyramid of Cheops, implying that the 
sphinx was existing in the reign of that Pharaoh. 

+ The temple resembles a mastaba, and_ there 
are niches for sarcophagi. It is devoid of inscrip- 
tions. The monolithic pillars supporting the roof 
stand 16 feet above the floor, and they are 44 feet 
broad. There are immense slabs of alabaster and 
red syenite, which are far more accurately laid 
than the best Roman work, and they are finely 
polished ; indeed, the temple as a whole exhibits 
rare workmanship, implying a necessary acquaint- 
ance with mechanical appliances. Several granite 
cynocephali (sculptured apes sacred to the moon) 
were found in the temple. 
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Fletcher's “History of 
Arcbitecture.”* 
——>-— 

|) LTHOUGH this book still bears the 

name of the late Professor Banister 

Fletcher on the title-page—a proper 

mark of filial respect—it is, in its 

present form, essentially the work_ of the 
younger author. On comparing it with 
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is now much enhanced, and those who are 
the possessors of the last or earlier editions 
will certainly do well to discard them in 
favour of their successor. 

In addition to the rewriting and correction 
of much of the letter-press, this edition 
contains the following new features: A note 
on prehistoric architecture ; a note on the 
religious Orders of the Middle Ages; a new 
comprehensive chapter on Gothic architec- 
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PONT DU GARD, NIMES, FRANCE. 


former editions, it is found that the state- 
ment in the preface as to the volume having 
been almost rewritten is amply justified. 
Useful as the book was before, as a careful 
compendium of architectural facts, its value 


* A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. 
By Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A. 256 plates and 
over 1,300 illustrations. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: B. T. Batsford, rgor. 
Thick 8vo., pp. xlii, 531. Price 2ts. net. 

The illustrations to this review are reproduced 
by the courtesy of the publisher. 


ture in Europe; an account of medizval 
timber roofs, with a most helpful sheet of 
illustrations; a note on English parish 
churches, and another on the castles and 
residences of the nobles; a list of English 
cathedral churches, with useful illustrations 
from photographs of models, so that their 
general external character and proportional 
size can be seen at a glance; descriptive 
notes on British colonial architecture; and a 
chapter on American architecture, showing 
the influences which have led to such 
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HOUSE OF JACQUES CGUR, BOURGES. 


remarkable results in that country. Great as 
are these changes and additions to the letter- 
press, the illustrations are yet more improved 
and extended ; they now consist of no fewer 
than 256 plates, comprising 1,300 illustra- 


tions. Of this number, 128 are reproduc- 
tions from photographs of the chief edifices 
in the world ; these have been chosen not so 
much for picturesque effect as to show the 
principles of construction or to give 
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examples of the typical ornaments peculiar 
to each period. We do not remember to 


have previously seen so large a number of 
admirably chosen and clearly printed photo- 
single volume of 


graphic plates in any 
modest price. 

The finest Roman aqueduct now remaining 
is the one known as the Pont du Gard, 
Nimes. Every traveller in that part of 
France will well remember the imposing 
effect, all the more imposing because of the 
simplicity of the bold design, of these three 
great tiers of arches crossing the valley 
at about 180 feet above the stream. In 
addition to the photographic plate here 
reproduced, Mr. Fletcher gives, on another 
plate of details, a small elevation and section 
of this mighty aqueduct, built as it were to 
last for ever. It was erected by Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, B.c. 19, and is con- 
structed of comparatively small stones. No 
cement is used except for the water-channel 
at the top. 

In the admirable chapter on French Gothic, 
one of the best photographic plates, illustra- 
tive of domestic work, is that of the house 
of Jacques Coeur, at Bourges. This house 
is a noble example of the residence of a great 
merchant prince, and dates from 1443. It 
has a courtyard in the centre of the build- 
ing, the entrance to which is under a low 
tower. ‘The fine staircase turret is one of its 
chief features. There is a vaulted chapel on 
the first floor, with interesting colour decora- 
tion, the cells being painted with angels. 

It is not possible, or perhaps likely, to be in 
accord with every statement put forth in a 
book such as this, which is a general con- 
cordance and compendium of every form of 
architecture of every age. The statement, 
for instance, put forth with regard to the early 
Christiansadapting theancient basilicas, which 
were ready to their hand, for their own places 
of worship, as “generally admitted,” would 
in truth be generally contradicted by the best 
and more recent students of Christian 
architecture. When the peace of the Church 
was established, and they could worship in 
the open, their architects naturally turned to 
the basilicas as the most suitable models for 
covering in the large churches that they now 
dared to erect, more especially as the Jews 


had already adopted the basilican plan in the — 


construction of their synagogues. But it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether any single 
pagan basilica was ever turned into a 
Christian church. The two examples in 
Rome, the Lateran and the Sessorian, usually 
brought forward as instances, cannot in truth 
prove anything of the kind, as has been shown 
by Mr. George Gilbert Scott. Constantine 
assisted with his own hands in digging out 
the foundation of the former; whilst earth 
was brought from Jerusalem to mingle with 
the soil on which the latter was to be built, 
In other ecclesiological details Mr. Fletcher 


“is not always quite sound or thorough. In 


the list of monastic Orders it would have been 
better to have included that singular Order of 
both sexes, the Gilbertine, the only one of 
English origin. They had quite sufficient 
houses in England to make them architec- 
turally of some importance. There is noble 
work in what is left of their fine conventual 
church at Old Malton, or in the beautiful 
oriel of the Prior’s lodgings at Walton. Inthe 
brief account given of monastic buildings, it 
is stated that “the cellarage for beer, wine, 
oil, etc., was often placed under the dormi- 
tory.” Such an arrangement would be most 
remarkable, at all events for the dormitory of 
the monks or canons, which was bound to 
communicate with the church. The sentence 
also shows a somewhat imperfect grasp of 
what the ce//arium of a monastery really 
comprised. Nor would Mr. Fletcher find 
the latest exponents of the life of William of 
Wykeham agree with him, when he claims 
him as “the greatest of English Gothic 
builders and the ‘ Wolsey’ of Edward III.” 

It would be a sorry thing, however, to 
conclude this brief notice with mere cavils, 
or corrections of a few minor points that 
seem to us to involve errors. Taken as a 
whole, this volume is at once not only an 
indispensable classified handbook for the 
architectural student and the craftsman, but 
a delightful book for reference and study for 
the antiquary or for the intelligent general 
reader. 

J. CHaRLEs Cox. 
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@ Wariant of the Legend of 
MWab’s Cross in the “ Chousand 
and Dne Mights.” 


By Wittiam E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D., F.R.S.L. 


is well known. Sir William Brads- 

haigh, of Haigh, having been 

absent many years, returns dis- 
guised as a palmer on the day when his wife, 
Lady Mabel, is being married to a Welsh 
knight. Sir William makes himself known, 
the Welsh knight is slain, the husband and 
wife are reunited; but the lady, asa penance, 
goes weekly barefooted, from Haigh Hall to 
Mab’s Cross. This legend has been discussed 
elsewhere* in some detail, and it is only 
necessary now to say that the story is told in 
varying forms, and is associated with many 
other localities. It is found as a legend in 
Cheshire, Devonshire, and Derbyshire. In 
medizval literature it forms part of the 
romances of Hereward, Horn, and Pontus of 
Galicia. There is a drama by Tieck deal- 
ing with the subject, and it is the theme of 
several German traditions. It is found in the 
saga of Frithiof, and exists also in other 
Scandinavian forms. The story is related by 
Boccaccio and other Italian novelists. 

It is a reasonable conjecture that a story 
so widely spread has travelled from East to 
West, and accordingly the legend is found in 
the Indian collection of stories entitled the 
Katha Sagit Sagara. To the seventeen 
different versions of the story, elsewhere 
given in detail, may now be added one from 
the Zhousand and One Nights, that vast 
storehouse of Oriental legend, anecdote, and 
romance, which has only recently been made 
known in its entirety to the Western world. 
The story is not in Galland’s selection, which 
forms the basis of the English edition of the 
Arabian Nights, but will be found in the 
three hundred and eighty-fifth night of the 
editions of Burton, Payne, and Henning. 
That of Max Henning has been adopted in 
the translation which follows : 


“hs HE iene of Mab’s Cross at Wigan 


* See my Legend of the Disguised Knight (in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
second series, ix. 440) and my Lancashire Gleanings, 
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“Further it is said that El-Mutalammis 
fled from En-Nooman, the son of El-Munzir, 
and remained away so long that he was 
believed to be dead. Now, he had a beautiful 
wife whose name was Umeime, and her 
family besought her to marry again. For 
a long time she refused, because she loved 
El-Mutalammis dearly, but at last they 
persuaded her to accept one of her many 
suitors, and against her own will she con- 
sented, although her affection for her husband 
E]-Mutalammis remained undiminished. In 
the self-same night, when the wedding-feast 
was being celebrated, El-Mutalammis returned, 
and as he heard the sound in the camp of 
flutes and tambourines, and saw all the signs 
of a feast, he asked some of the children 
what was the meaning of all this, and they 
replied that Umeime, the wife of El- 
Mutalammis, was married to such-and-such 
a man, and that this evening she was going 
to her new home. As El-Mutalammis heard 
this, he slipped into the house along with 
the women ; there he saw the bride seated on 
the wedding- throne. Presently the bride- 
groom approached her, whereupon she 
sighed, and, weeping, spoke this verse : 


‘¢* Ah, would I knew in what far land of storm 


or shine 
Thou dwellest now, husband 


mine.’ 
“Now, El-Mutalammis was a famous 
poet, and so he answered her with another 
verse : 


O Mutalammis, 


‘*« Right near at hand am I, as thou mayest see ; 
At every halting-place my heart turned back to 
thee.’ 


“When the bridegroom heard these 
verses he understood the truth of the matter, 
and hastily left the house, saying as he 
departed : 

‘**T was in luck, but now misfortune comes again ; 
This hospitable house and room is for you lovers 
twain.’ 

“So he went forth and departed, and left 
El-Mutalammis and Umeime alone, who 
thenceforward lived together the happiest, 
sweetest, and most joyous of lives until death 
parted them. Praise be to Him by whose 
command the heavens and the earth were 
created.” 
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How far this anecdote has any historic 
foundation would be difficult to say. “The 
story,” Sir Richard Burton says, “ is familiar 
to all the Moslem East.” It is certain that 
El-Mutalammis was one of the lights of 
Arabic poetry before the coming of Mo- 
hammed. 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


NoTABLE archzologists, both Italian and foreign, 
have been for some time past suggesting that 
explorations should be made on the sites of the old 
Pelasgic cities, especially round the present town 
of Norba. The Minister of Public Instruction has 
now (says Travel) given directions for the com- 
mencement of excavations there, and the work will 
be undertaken under the best auspices, as it has 
the goodwill of Don Felice Borghese, who is the 
principal owner of the ground about to be ex- 


plored. 
at) ad ad 

Mr. Fisher-Unwin has made arrangements to pub- 
lish immediately, on the instalment plan, a specially 
prepared and fine edition of his Story of the Nations 
series. Theseries consists of fifty-six volumes, 
which will be offered for a short time at nearly half 
the published price. The set will comprise Pro- 
fessor O. M. Edwards’s Wales, which has just been 


issued. 
~ ww 


An ancient Roman urn, containing nearly 200 gold 
pieces dating from the time of Nero to that of 
Hadrian, has been discovered at Torrblanca, in 
Spain, on the estate of the Marquis de Villores. It 
is to be hoped the coins “a saved for some 
public collection, although generally in Spain old 
coins are sold to be melted. 


sw 


A Beyrout telegram announces (says the Siéc/e) the 
discovery of a subterranean town at the foot of 
Mount Emratz, not far from Aleppo. The work of 
excavation has so far revealed = bantilelip-aeaies 
tured gateway leading to several streets, on either 
side of which are stone houses of great antiquity. 
It is believed that the city covers a large area, and 
contains bridges and numerous monuments. 





SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY,. WILKINSON AND HOopDGE in- 
cluded in their book sale of the 25th inst. and two 
following days the undermentioned works: St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, Jenson, 1475, £13 5s.; 
Neues Kiinstliches Modelbuch, Strasburg, 1600, 


VOL. XXXVIII. 


£12 2s. 6d.; Schén Neues Modelbuch, Basle, 
1599, £10 5s.; Siebmacher’s Neues Modelbuch in 
Kupffer gemacht, Niirnb., 1604, £13 10s.; Machasor, 
printed upon vellum, Soncino, 1485-86, £30; 
Missale Glagolitico- Romanum, Venet., 1528, 
£28 tos.; Petrarca,- Libro degli Homini Famosi, 

rst Pogliano book, 1476, £24; Strada, Imagines 
Imperatorum Romanorum, Tiguri, 1559, £22 10s. ; 
Virgil, translated by Gawin Douglas, 1553, £31; 
Shelley’s St. Irvyne, 1822, {10; FitzGerald’s 
Polonius, 1852, £5 12s. 6d.; J. H. Jesse’s Works, 
14 vols., 1840-75, £10 17s. 6d. ; Ackermann’s Oxford 
University, £13 13s. ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1880-1900, £13. 

Messrs, HopGson AND Co. included in their sale 
last week: Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., 
original boards, one leaf of vol. i. missing, £38; 
Shakespeare’s Poems, Kelmscott Press, £12 2s. 6d. ; 
Blake’s Poetical Sketches, one leaf in facsimile, 
1783, £12 1os.; British Archeological Journal, 
1846-90, £10 15s.; Philosophical Magazine, 1848-76, 
£40; Manning and Bray's History of Surrey, 3 vols., 
£19; Wordsworth’s Ode to Charles Lamb, presen- 
tation copy, £28 ; and Ode on the Installation of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert as Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, with inscription 
‘‘ Hannah Cookson, from her affectionate friend 
William Wordsworth,” £15; also an autograph 
letter from His Majesty the King, written from 
White’s Club, £4 15s. ; and a letter from J. M. W. 
Turner to J. Holworthy, Esq., dated 1824, £5 15s. 
—A theneaum, November 30. 
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Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HOopGE sold 
on the 2nd and 3rd inst. the following books: 
Bacon’s Essaies, 1613, £12 15s.; Catalogue of 
Prints by H. S. Beham (a few engravings inserted), 
1877, £24; Real Life in Ireland, original pictorial 
boards, 1822-24, £16 1os.; Byron’s Poems on 
Several Occasions, 1807, presentation copy with 
original stanzas, £129; Boccaccio, Amorous Fia- 
metta, translated by B. Young, of the Middle 
Temple, 1587, £31 1os.; Hardyng’s Chronicle, 
1543, £16; Hore, printed on vellum (leaf wanting), 
Paris, Hardouin, 1516-30, £30; Heures a l’usage 
de Coutances, 1519-30, £33; ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s’’ 
Prayer-Book, 1608, £11; J. Phillippus Forestus, 
De Plurimis Mulieribus, 1497, £28; Bickham’s 
Musical Entertainer, 1737, £16; Chronicle of St. 
Albans, 1483-84 (a portion only), £73; Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana, 1702, £14 15s. ; 
Prynne’s Records, 3 vols., 1665-70, £10 5s. ; 
William Baldwin, The Canticlesin English Metres, 
1549, £21; L. Barrey’s Ram Alley, 1611, 0 10S. ; 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, rst edition, 1650, {11 1os. ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Elder Brother, rst 
edition, 1637, £11; Alken’s National Sports, 1825, 
£38; Barclay’s Ship of Fools, Cawood, 1570, £40; 
Vulgate Bible of Sixtus V., 1590, £24 1os.; The 
Stirlings of Keir, 1858, £18; Caxton’s Higden’s 
Polychronicon, circa 1482 (very imperfect), £349; 
M. F. de Enciso, Suma de Geographia (first geo- 
graphical book referring to America printed in 
Spain), Sevilla, 1519, £18 5s.; Goya’s Caprichos, 
£10 1os.; El Arte lidiar los Toros, I2 5S.; 
D 
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Chronica de Alvarez de Luna, Milan, 1546, 
{10 12s. 6d.; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
£13 15s. ; Biblia Swieta, 1563, £12 10s.— Atheneum, 
December 7. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Roya ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—December 4.— 
Mr Emanuel Green, F.S.A., Hon. Director, in 
the chair.—Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, F.S.A., read a 
paper on “ Fonts with Representations of the Seven 
Sacraments,’’ and exhibited ninety-one lantern 
slides in illustration of his paper. There are 
twenty-nine fonts known upon which sculptures 
representing the seven sacraments have been carved. 
Sixteen are in Norfolk, eleven in Suffolk, one in 
Kent, and one in Somerset. The sacrament of 
Baptism is usually portrayed by the priest im- 
mersing a nude infant in an octagonal font, and he 
is accompanied by acolytes holding the open book 
of the ritual and the casket of holy oils. The 
Bishop is generally depicted in these fifteenth- 
century fonts vested in his long rochet and mozetta, 
or tippet, when giving Confirmation. In every 
instance infants are being presented to the Bishop, 
and the child is held by the godfather or godmother 
according as it is a boy or a girl. In the panel 
representing the Holy Eucharist the sculptor has 
usually depicted the moment when the priest, 
standing before the altar, is elevating the chalice 
or the sacred Host. Candlesticks are found upon 
four of the altars, and acolytes holding tall flaming 
torches are depicted on five of the sculptures. At 
Woodbridge and Great Glenham the priest is com- 
municating a man and a woman who hold a house- 
ling-cloth before them, while at Farningham the 
priest is genuflecting after the consecration. The 
sacrament of Penance is depicted by a priest seated 
_in a chair shriving a kneeling penitent, who is fre- 
quently represented by an angel with wings spread 
widely over both. priest and penitent. The evil 
spirit, with horned head and dragon wings, is 
departing with his tail between his legs, crestfallen 
and confounded. When the plaster was removed 
from the font at Gresham in Norfolk, the evil spirit 
is said to have represented so dreadful an appear- 
ance that his figure was chipped away, and now 
only the outline remains. The sacrament of 
Extreme Unction is administered by a priest who 
is represented dipping his thumb in the holy oil 
and anointing the dying person. The sculpture at 
Gresham shows a circular object placed on the 
bed, which is doubtless the dish on which four 
lumps of cotton-wool are placed in the form of a 
cross, with which the priest wiped the places he 
had anointed. Holy Orders is portrayed by either 
the ordination of a priest or deacon. -The Bishop 
is generally vested in alb, tunicle, dalmatic, 
chasuble, and mitre, and, holding his pastoral staff 
in his left hand, he lays his right hand on the head 
of the kneeling candidate. If a subdeacon is being 
ordained a deacon, he is vested in a dalmatic, but 
if a deacon is being raised to the priesthood, he is 
robed in a chasuble. Several ecclesiastics accom- 
pany the Bishop: one holds the open book of the 


ritual, another the casket of holy oil, while another 
is doubtless the archdeacon, whose duty it was to 
present the candidate for ordination. At Nettle- 
combe, in Somerset, while the Bishop is ordaining 
a candidate, a barber dressed in a short tunic, 
hosen, boots, and round hat, is shaving a tonsure 
on the head of a figure seated on a low bench. 
The sacrament of Holy Matrimony is usually 
depicted at that crucial point in the ceremony when 
the priest is joining the hands of the couple and 
blessing them. At Brooke we find a woman 
standing behind the bride, holding on her arm a 
red veil, probably intended for the pall, which was 
held over the newly-married pair from the sanctus 
in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist until the 
conclusion of the nuptial benediction after the 
Pater Noster. At Woodbridge the bridegroom is 
depicted as placing the ring on the thumb, fore- 
finger, middle finger, and finally leaving it on the 
third finger of the bride, while the acolyte has 
partially closed the book, because the priest would 
say the words for the bridegroom to repeat in 
English. The eighth panel in these octagonal fonts 
is devoted to various subjects: the Crucifixion, 
the Baptism of our Lord, the Last Judgment, the 
Assumption of the Virgin, etc. These fonts, having 
representations of the seven sacraments upon them, 
were made about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The one at East Dereham was carved in a.pD. 
1468, and the church accounts state that it cost 
£12 13s. 9d. ; but the one at Walsoken was a gift 
to that church in a.p. 1544. The women are repre- 
sented in horned head-dresses on many of the fonts, 
showing that they were made about the period of 
Edward IV. The bridegroom in the panel for 
Matrimony at Badingham has a round turban cap 
of the date of about 1485, and at Great Glenham 
and Woodbridge the women appear in the butterfly 
head-dress, so that these two fonts may be dated 
about A.D. 1483.—The Rev. H. Bedford Pim made 
some interesting remarks in the discussion on this 


paper. 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Novem- 
bey 20.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the 
chair.—The Rev. R. I. Woodhouse exhibited an 
iron crucible weighing 6 lb. 10 oz., bearing evidences 
of a hinge at one time existing, which was found in 
the south of Surrey, not a great distance from the 
neighbourhood of the Sussex ironworks, at which, 
probably, it had been made. He also exhibited a 
clay or terra-cotta money-box considered by Mr. 
Gould and others to be of early seventeenth-century 
date. Miss Dobson brought for exhibition some 
brass and bronze coins, the finest being a brass of 
Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius, 147 A.D. ; 
others were of Probus, Tetricus, and Galienus.— 
Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., made an exhibition on 
behalf of Mr. Chas. Lynam, F.S.A., and read some 
notes he had prepared in description of a fine series 
of photographs of the recent excavations and dis- 
coveries at Arbor Low in Derbyshire.—Mr. Andrew 
Oliver exhibited some curiosities from Russia, in- 
clusive of a brass ‘‘ icon ’’ in three compartments, 
a brass figure of St. Michael with an inscription in 
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Greek at the back, and a plaque of mother-of-pearl 
engraved with the ‘‘ Nailing to the Cross.’’—Mr. 
Thomas Fisher exhibited a large stone (porphyry) 
recently unearthed in Threadneedle Street, E.C., 
at a depth of 20 feet below the surface; and Mr. 
Garside a photograph of a very fine celt in excellent 
condition found at Rowarth in Lancashire, and 
another of a so-called ‘‘ Druid’s Chair ’’ from near 
Stockport.—Mr. W. J. Andrew exhibited through 
the Rev. H. J. D. Astley a fine cinerary urn still 
containing cremated ashes, the urn bearing the 
inscription : 

L'MVNIVS . PPRISCVS 

ALLIAE PRISCAE FILIVS 

ARTEMAE . NEPOS 


which was found in the garden of Justinian, and 
was probably originally in a columbarium.—The 
paper of the evening was by Dr. Plowright of 
King’s Lynn, and was read in his absence by Mr. 
Astley. The paper dealt exhaustively with the 
“‘ Archeology of Woad" from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was well illustrated by drawings and photos of 
woad-mills and implements connected with its 
manufacture, both in this and other European 
countries, and references to the chief books upon 
the subject were copiously given. The earliest 
references to woad as the source of a blue dye 
colour occur in the classics, the most familiar being 
that of Czsar in his Commentaries. Pomponius 
Mela and Pliny also mention it. At the opening 
of a barrow at Sheen near Hartington some years 
ago, a considerable quantity of woad-indigo was 
found in lumps and in powder, the sepulture, prob- 
ably, being that of a P Frequent reference is 
made in ancient documents to the sale of woad, or 
“‘wad,’’ as it was then called, and still is by the 
woad-grower of the Fenlands of East Anglia. There 
is a roll preserved in the records of the Borough 
of King’s Lynn, dated 1243, setting forth the dues 
payable upon various commodities in which woad 
or ‘‘wad”’ is included. There is one locality in 
England where woad is still regularly cultivated 
for dyeing purposes—viz., the Fenland districts of 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. 
3 % 4 

An evening meeting of the Royat Society oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on Novem- 
ber 26, The President, Professor Percival Wright, 
M.A., M.D., was in the chair.—Mr. Thomas J. 
Westropp, M.A., M.R.I.A., read a paper entitled 
‘‘Slane in Bregia, County Meath ; a Study of its 
Franciscan Convent and Hermitage ’’; and in the 
course of his remarks pointed out that Slane, with 
all its memories of St. Patrick, its choice natural 
gifts, and its interesting archzological remains, 
had attracted the notice of many explorers. The 
lecturer gave a history of the place, commencing 
with the legend of St. Patrick camping on the 
hill, and he described in minute detail the ancient 
remains, amongst which were Slane Castle, the 
Maiden Rock, the Abbey, the Moat, the Franciscan 
Friary, the Cemetery, and St. Erc’s Hermitage, 
his remarks being illustrated with limelight views. 


—Mr. P. J. O’Reilly read a paper on ‘‘ The Cross 
at Blackrock,’’ which, he argued, was probably 
pre-Romanesque. 
% 0 

The monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLE Society 
OF ANTIQUARIEs was held on November 27, Mr. 
F. W. Dendy presiding.—Mr. J. P. Pritchett gave 
an interesting résumé of recent discoveries at 
Raby Castle, details of which have been already 
published. They revealed the existence of a two- 
light window at the east end of the south aisle, 
which had been walled up with 44-inch brickwork, 
and of a six-light window and screen at the west 
end, which had evidently opened originally into 
the upper or Baron’s Hall. The object of this had 
apparently been to enable those in the hall to witness 
the service in the chapel.—Mr. J. C. Hodgson ex- 
hibited and described a great number of charters 
collected by the late Mr. Francis Brumell. These 
charters for the sale of land, or for appointments 
or quittances, date back to the colli: caamaee. 
and, though yellow and dusty with age, are other- 
wise in excellent condition. Most of them carry 
seals, some of these attachments being very large, 
the documents being correspondingly small. In 
the course of the recital of the catalogue most of 
the great family names and those of places in the 
county under names centuries old, and now changed 
in the course of time, were mentioned. Mr. Hodgson 
said the sons of the late Mr. Francis Brumell were 
anxious to keep the collection unbroken, and wished 
to deposit them with the society, unless the County 
Council should set up a local record office, in which 
case they would desire to transfer them to that 
place. The catalogue prepared by Miss Martin 
would, he stated, be printed in due course,—Mr. 
F. W. Dendy then read some “ Extracts from the 
Privy Seal Dockets relating principally to the 
North of England.” 


of 2 25 
At a meeting of the DumFrIES AND GALLOWAY 
NatTuRAL History AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
held on November 22, Mr. James Barbour, archi- 
tect, read an account of excavation works carried 
out during the past summer, at the instance of the 
society, on a crannog in Lochrutton, the large sheet 
of water from which the town of Dumfries draws 
its domestic supply. The soundings taken round 
the islet revealed a nearly level bottom, with a 
summer depth of 11 to 13 feet of water. In other 
parts of the loch the depth was as great as 52 feet. 
On removing theupper strata of turf, soil, and stones, 
there was found a floor composed entirely of logs 
of wood, disposed in groups of parallel pieces, lying 
in many different directions, and fitted closely to- 
gether. The logs, measuring 6 inches to 12 inches 
across, were mostly round, and sometimes retained 
the bark, but a few were squared in whole or part. 
To a depth of 5 feet from the floor the construction 
consisted of layers of logs, alternating with thin 
beds of stones, and the method probably continued 
to the bed of the loch. Morticed beams had not 
been observed in situ, but detached pieces were 
found. Outer posts, apparently remnants of a 
stockading, projected above the surface of the 
D2 
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floor. Among the stones overlying the floor, and 
at a depth of not less than 34 feet below the turf, 
were found burned bones of animals and birds, a 
fragment of deer’s horn, over 170 small pieces of 
pottery. almost all wheel-made, and most of them 

aving a greenish or yellowish green glaze, a small 
ring or link of brass or bronze, fragments of a 
circular vessel of red sandstone, The most im- 
pressive and almost unique relic, however, was a 
small and imperfect pendant cross of jet, or a 
material resembling jet. It consisted of a centre 
circular disc, with two arms, the other arms being 
broken off. The disc, which measured § inch-in 
diameter, was flat on the face and rounded on 
the edge, and the arms, tapering slightly, had the 
corners rounded off, and terminated with flat pedi- 
mental canopies. On one side of the disc were the 
letters IHC, with a mark of contraction over them. 
Dr. Anderson of Edinburgh, to whom the cross 
was submitted, characterized it as a very remark- 
able thing, and suggested that the contraction mark 
meant that the three letters were to be read as 
‘* Jesus,’’ although they might also be expanded in 
the other sense given to them in the Middle Ages, as 
‘* Jesus Hominum Salvator.’’ The cross seemed to 
Dr. Anderson to be late. He did not find the par- 
ticular form of lettering before the twelfth century. 
He considered that the general aspect of the find 
was medizval, and the pottery was almost all of 
the fabric accustomed to be classed as eleventh to 
sixteenth century. Mr. Barbour pointed out that 
an outer entrenched island existed on the east shore 
of the loch, which there could hardly be any doubt 
was associated with the crannog. Occupation of 
the latter appeared to have been continuous, and 
to have extended over a considerable space of time. 
The occupants had consisted of a family apparently 


opulent, and the cross seemed to show that they 


were of the Christian faith. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Robert Service expressed the 
opinion that some of the finds were suspiciously 
modern in appearance, and that the cross in par- 
ticular might be a relic of the visit of a picnic or 
sweethearting party. The original floor level, he 
suggested, was now submerged, and he expressed 
the opinion that if these crannogs were occupied 
later than the eleventh century it must have been 
by an outcast or vagrant class, a survival from an 


older time. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


CHIVALRY. -By F. Warre Cornish, M.A. 
‘** Social England Series.’’ With 27 illustra- 
tions. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Limited. 1901. 8vo., pp. 369. Price 4s. 6d. 

What was chivalry? Mr. Cornish defines it, for 
the purposes of his book, as ‘‘ a body of sentiment 





and practice, of law and custom, which prevailed 
among the dominant classes in great part of 
Europe between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries ; and which, more completely developed 
in some countries than others, was so far universal 
that a large portion of its usages is common to all 
the nations of Western Europe.”” And, again, on 
page 13 he says that chivalry ‘‘ may be defined as 
the moral and social law and custom of the noble 
and gentle class in Western Europe during the 
later Middle Ages, and the results of that law and 
custom in action.’’ These definitions are somewhat 
debatable, and certainly do not err on the side of 
narrowness. But Mr. Cornish is fairly entitled to 
fix for himself the limits within which he treats a 
subject of profound interest, and no reader of his 
book need regret that he has cast his net somewhat 
widely. The author makes no attempt to write a 
formal History of Chivalry, but he discusses in a 
very bright and readable style its influence and 
results in connection with education, war, heraldry, 
tournaments, the crusades, literature, the position 
of women, and various other aspects and departments 
of life. His conclusions will not command universal 
assent. We think that in more than one respect 
he takes too favourable a view of the influence of 
chivalry—on the position of women, for instance ; 
but the book is one which thoroughly makes good 
its right to be included in a“ Social England”’ 
series, and it deserves to be carefully read and 
studied. Mr. Cornish may be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work. The pictures, which are 
nearly all from medieval MSS., are genuinely 
illustrative and add decidedly to the value of the 
book. 
* *k * 


THE MycENZ&AN TREE AND PILLAR CULT, AND ITS 
MEDITERRANEAN RE vations. By Arthur J. 
Evans, M.A., F.S.A. With a coloured plate 
and seventy figures in the text. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1901. 4to.; pp. xiv, 
106. Price 6s, net. 

The world which Schliemann surprised a genera- 
tion ago is to-day astonished by the proto- 
Mycenzan and even pre-Mycenzan discoveries of 
Mr. Arthur Evans. His finds in Crete have richly 
rewarded his patience during the troubled occupa- 
tion of that unhappy island. We believe that 
before the Allied Powers took Cretan affairs under 
their control, Mr. Evans, with an inspired good- 
fortune which all archzologists will envy him, 
had come to possess certain gems from which he 
inferred a whole new chapter of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. His ardour was, however, stayed by the slow 
process of modern diplomacy, which forbade him 
to dig for treasure. But when the English Navy 
at. length saved the island, English archzology 
stepped in to re-create its past. Not the least 
remarkable of the Cretan and eteo-Cretan con- 
tributions of Mr. Evans to our ordered knowledge 
of Mediterranean history is the essay upon the 
‘* Mycenzan Tree and Pillar Cult,” which is com- 
prised in the volume before us. It is, we fancy, 
reprinted from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, but 
those interested in this fascinating, if remote, 
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corner of ancient history will be glad to have in 
separate form an account so erudite and so well 
illustrated. In these pages Mr. Evans sets out a 
whole series of Mycenzan cult scenes in which the 
sacred tree is associated with the sacred pillar. 
Our own Oxfordshire and Warwickshire have 
furnished instances of what archzology finds in 
the countries lying around in the Mediterranean 
basin. The living tree was in some way a more 
realistic impersonation than the pillar by itself 
could ever be of the mysterious godhead to which 
man owed reverence in the earliest times. Its very 
fruit and foliage seemed to show forth the divine 
life. ‘‘In the whispering of its leaves and 
the melancholy soughing of the breeze was 
heard, as at Dodona, the actual voice of the 
divinity." Mr, Evans adduces in particular 
some remarkable instances of the curious 
symbolic mark known as the sign of ‘the 
double axe,’’ which first appeared to modern 
scholars on the singular gold signet taken by 
Schliemann from the acropolis of Mycene 
itself, In Crete abundant use of this mark has 
been brought to light, and this volume contains 
several pictures showing its combination with the 
tree and pillar cult which is the theme of the 
treatise. We have specially noted the figure of the 
huge incised block of gypsum found on the site of 
the prehistoric palace at Knossos, identified by 
Mr. Evans as the true original of the traditional 
labyrinth, and apparently consecrated to the 
Cretan Zeus. 

Mr, Evans closes his essay with an interesting 
description of a shrine at a village in upper 
Macedonia, where he himself, instructed by a 
Dervish, went through a ceremony of a betylic 
ritual, which was nothing more or less than the 
abiding representative of the old Semitic stone 
worship. In a small two-roomed shrine, before a 
turbaned pillar of stone about 6 feet in height, 
there is still enacted a simple but devout act of 
worship which gems, pottery, and frescoes show 
to have been enacted in the days of early Greece, 
at least thirty-five centuries ago. 


* * * 


Epsom : Irs HISTORY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By 

Gordon Home. Forty-four illustrations by 

’ the author. With an Introduction. London: 

The Homeland Association, Limited. - 1901. 
Crown 4to.; pp. 194. Price 6s. net. 

This is the second volume of the Homeland Library, 
and is a worthy successor to the charming book on 
Teignmouth which we noticed some months ago, 
A special attraction is the most interesting introduc- 
tion signed ‘‘ A. R.,”’ initials which—it is an open 
secret—represent the Earlof Rosebery. The primary 
peewee of Mr. Home's work is to provide a hand- 

to Epsom and the pleasant country that 
surrounds it; and the purpose is adequately 
fulfilled in the chapters. which give a general 
description of the district, and detailed accounts of 
Durdans, Woodcote, anda few other great houses ; 
and in the special sections devoted to the birds of 
Epsom and its neighbourhood, and to the all-en- 
croaching game of golf. There remain the chapters 


which deal with historical and antiquarian matters, 
and these are hardly so full as they might have 
been, Mr. Home runs very rapidly indeed over the 
earlier history of the parish, and the third chapter, 
which treats of a very tempting subject—‘t Epsom 
in the Seventeenth Century’’—might well have 
been amplified. Due use is made of Mr. Pepys’s 
allusions to his various visits to the Wells; but 
Mr. Home makes no reference to Shadwell’s play 
of Epsom Wells, nor to many other plays and poems 























LEADEN FONT IN WALTON-ON-THE HILL CHURCH. 


which illustrate life at the resort which was so 
fashionable more than 200 years ago, However, it 
is ungracious to grumble when the book contains so 
many good things, and popular handbooks can 
hardly be expected to treat historical and anti- 
quarian subjects with much fulness of detail. 
Among the ecclesiastical curiosities noticed in 
these pages may be named the remarkable leaden 
font in Walton-on-the-Hill Church. ‘It consists,’’ 
says Mr. Home, “‘ of a circular drum of cast lead, 
resting on a stone column. A number of Norman 
arches, occupied by saints in a sitting posture, run 
round theleaden basin, and give ita very rich appear- 
ance. There are traces of the hinge and fastening of 
the wooden cover, which has disappeared. At Brook- 
land, in Romney Marsh, there is a similar font to 
this one, with figures illustrating the months, and 
in the church of St. Evroult de Montfort, near 
Rouen, there is another, showing figures of the 
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months and of the zodiac. Altogether there are just 
thirty of theseleaden fonts in thiscountry, all of them 
dating from about the end of the eleventh century.” 
For the use of the illustrative block we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the publishers. Another curiosity 
(figured on p. 67) is a very handsome carved 
Spanish mahogany chest of Elizabeth’s time, 
which stands in the vestry of St. Martin's Church, 
Epsom. We had noted various other points of 
interest for comment; there are, for instance, good 
chapters on the ‘‘ Worthies of Epsom,”’ and on the 
origin.of horse-racing on the famous downs, but 
our space is exhausted. The illustrations are 
beautiful and very numerous, while the typography 
and general ‘‘get-up’’ of the book are beyond 


reproach. 
* kK * 


RECORDS OF THE CounTy BorouGH OF CARDIFF: 
Vol. III, Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Cardiff: Published by order of the Corpora- 
tion, and sold by Henry Sotheran and Co. 
London, 1go1. Pp. xi, 583 ; 400 copies printed. 

We are glad to welcome a third of these substan- 
tial volumes. It contains nearly 600 pages of bold 
type, is: bound to correspond with the Chronicles 
and Memorials series of the Public Record Office, 
and is illustrated with a number of charming fac- 
similes of various views of Cardiff towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. The letterpress has 
much that is of value to any antiquary, and prob- 
ably nothing that is printed will be thought super- 
fluous by those who take an immediate interest in 
this important and ancient borough. The only fault 
we have to find with Mr. Matthewsis in the matter 
of arrangement of material; it would have been 
far better if there had been some attempt at chrono- 
logical order in this and the preceding volumes. The 
first volume dealt with early charters and patents, 
and now the third volume opens with further 
extracts from the charter and patent rolls, extend- 
ing from the days of King John to Queen Elizabeth. 
These are followed by Augmentation Proceedings, 
1540-53; Glamorgan Plea-Rolls, 1542-74; Chan- 
cery Proceedings, temp. Elizabeth; Wills, 1470- 
1788 ; various county records of Glamorgan and 
Cardiff from 1635 to 1811; Margam Abbey muni- 
ments, civca 1567; survey of Llystalybont, 1653; 
records of the Cordwainers and Glovers, 1323-1806 ; 
parochial records; and ecclesiastical memorial 
inscriptions. 

The latter sections of this much-varied collection 
will probably prove the most attractive to the 
general antiquary. Here, as elsewhere, the reader 
is bound to complain of careless and tiresome ar- 
rangement. It is a decided pity that Mr. Matthews 
did not plan out his work as a whole before it was 
undertaken. As it is, we have to keep turning 
backwards and forwards to the first and second 
volumes, as well as to pages 336-404, if we desire to 
get a consecutive story of the trade gilds. The gild 
of the shoemakers and glovers of Cardiff, to which 
Edward II. granted a charter on March 4, 1324, 
was one of those which survived in a corporate 
form down even to the nineteenth century. The 
special extracts here given tell of the proceedings of 
the company from 1663 to 1737, and are taken froma 
book among the Fournon Castle muniments. In 


the first of these years the sum of {1 12s. 6d. was 
disbursed for drawing ‘‘the cot of armes and 
stremars that hangith in the cordwinders hal."’ 
The word ‘‘translator,’’ the fine-sounding substi- 
tute for cobbler, is met with frequently in these 
documents. 

The extracts from the Glamorgan county re- 
cords give some curious and gruesome details as to 
the crimes and punishments of the past, of which 
the following are examples : 


1734. 
Fitting a pair of Irons for ye Man yt kill’d his 
Father and Mother, 2s. 
For whipping Neste, the wife of David Evan, 
by order of Court of Great Sessions, {1. 


1736. 

For taking the Great Irons of the Man that 
killed his father and mother to put on the horse 
stealer, os. od. 

And for putting them on the theof, 6d. 

And for putting a small pare on the murderer, 6d. 

For a R markeing Iron made to Burne the pri- 
soners, os. od. 


1737. 

For takeing of the sl of the Boy that was 
transported, Is. 

For putting the Large Irons on the hores Stealer 
and a Large padlock for the Stocks, 3s. 

For putting a pareof Irons on the Boy thatt stole 
Mr. Popkins mony, 6d. 

A new pare of Irons (15 Ib. att 4d.), 5s. 

And for putting them on the man which stole 
the Blancots, 6d 


1739. 
For putting Irons on two Soldiers, 2s. 
Two thumb scrues, 6s. 


1743. 

For putting Irons on y® Woman that stole y¢ 
Sheep, Is. 

In 1739 considerable expense was incurred in 
making a new ducking-stool. Forty-two feet of 
timber used in its construction cost {1 13s. 7d., 
and the actual making £1 17s. 6d. Nails, staples, 
cords, sawing the timber, and removing the stool 
to the County Hall cost 11s. 14d. The stool was 
soon in use, for in the same year the keeper of 
Cardiff Gaol obtained 15s. ‘‘ for assistance in Cuck- 
ing Elizabeth Jones."’ 

A most liberal view has been taken by the Cardiff 
Corforation of what is right to include under the 
heading of ‘‘ Cardiff Records,” but no one save a 
narrow-minded ratepayer can possibly object to 
their undertaking a work of this description, and 
it is much to be hoped that their public-spirited 
example will be widely followed by the Corpora- 
tions of other ancient boroughs. 

* * * 

THE OLD LupGINGs oF GLascow. By Thomas 
Lugton. Illustrated. Glasgow: James Hed- 
dernick and Sons. 1901. 8vo., wrappers; pp. 87. 
Price ts. net. 

‘* Ludging’’ is nowadays written ‘‘ lodging,’’ and 
the term in Glasgow is applied to self-contained 
houses of the better class. Most of the ancient 
“‘ludgings’’ of the great city on the Clyde have 
been swept away in recent years, but sketches and 
drawings of many were made before their disap- 
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pearance, and traditions of others still survive. 

Mr. Lugton deserves the thanks of all antiquaries 

interested in old buildings for the care and pains 

he has taken in bringing together in this modest 
brochure so much matter of interest and import- 
ance. It is particularly useful in illustrating the 
social and ecclesiastical life of the past. In 

Catholic times there was a manse in the city con- 

nected with each of the thirty-two prebends of the 

Glasgow diocese. Thanks to the publication of 

the Glasgow Protocols, Mr. Lugton has been able 

to identify the position of every one, save five, of 
these pre-Reformation prebendal manses—quaintly 
built, badly lighted, most uncomfortable (to modern 
ideas) dwellings, which, however, enjoyed the 

privilege of wooden balconies, or ‘‘stoeps,’’ a 

feature long lost to Scotland, but familiar to Dutch 

and American houses. The numerous sketches 
and photographs add greatly to the value of Mr. 

Lugton’s excellent little book. 

* xk * 

REpoRT ON CANADIAN ARCHIVES, 1899 AND 1900, 
By Douglas Brymner, LL.D., Archivist. 
SUPPLEMENT TO Dr. BRYMNER’S REPORT, 
1899. By Edouard Richard. Ottawa: Printed 
by S. E. Dawson. 1900 and 1901. 3 vols., 
paper covers, 8vo., pp. xxxvi, 390, xxxvii, 
540, and 548. Price 25 cents each the Reports, 
and 30 cents the Supplement. 

We are glad to see by these Reports that the 
collecting, arranging, and cataloguing of the 
Canadian archives continues to make steady pro- 
gress. The greater part of these two volumes is 
occupied with papers relating to the early thirties 
of the last century. They contain much valuable 
information concerning the internal development 
of the colonies from which has grown the present 
powerful Dominion of Canada. Thelumber trade, 
emigration, and colonial finance all find illustration 
in these pages; but education is the topic on which 
most information is given. It is curious to com- 
pare the comparatively small beginnings here re- 
vealed with the present widespread system of 
national education which embraces the whole 
breadth of the continent, from Nova Scotia to 
Vancouver. The Supplement, in which Mr, 
Richard summarises the various classes of docu- 
ments relating to Canada, now preserved in the 
Louvre, at Paris, and calendars papers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, shows what a wealth of 
material for the early history of Canada is to be 
found in the French archives, 

*x* kx 

THE History oF DITCHLING, IN THE COUNTY OF 
Sussex. By Henry Cheal, jun. Illustrated by 
Arthur B. Packham. Lewes: Lewes and Southern 
Counties Press, Lid. 1901. 8vo.; pp. xii, 172. 
Price 3s. 6d. (to subscribers 2s. 6d.). 

On page 1 Mr. Cheal mentions that some years 
ago a Roman fibula was ploughed up in a Ditchling 
field, and continues: ‘‘ This article, which is not 
unlike a pair of tweezers, was an instrument used 
for drawing the flesh together after a wound.” This 
statement did not inspire us with much confidence 
in the author’s qualifications for his task, but we 
were agreeably disappointed, as we proceeded, to 
find that Mr. Cheal had written a careful and read- 


able, though somewhat ill-arranged, history and 
account of the ancient parish of Ditchling, the 
‘“‘Dicelinges"’ of Domesday Book. Mr. Cheal 
has made good use of the Burrell MSS. 
in the British Museum, and of other original 
authorities,, and has carefully overhauled the 
‘*Collections’’ of the Sussex Archzological 
Society, and brought together from local diaries 
and other papers printed therein much quaint and 
curious matter. He gives a full description of the 
parish church, which, despite a somewhat drastic 
‘‘restoration,’’ still presents many interesting 
features, of the ancient house which was once the 
palace of Anne of Cleves, and of the old meeting- 
house. The volume concludes with extracts from 
the Subsidy Rolls, lists of wills, churchwardens, etc., 
together with a few botanical and entomological 
notes, the pedigree of a local family, and a sufficient 
index. The arrangement of matter might have 
been improved, but, on the whole, Mr. Cheal may 
be thanked for a really useful addition to the 
literature of parish history. The illustrations are 
very good, 
*x «x x 
ARCHZOLOGY, EDUCATION, MEDICAL AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS OF GLAsGow. Edited by 
Magnus MacLean. Glasgow: James Maclehose 
and Sons. 1901. Demy 8vo., cloth; pp. vi, 
239. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is one of several handbooks for the West of 
Scotland which were prepared for the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, and the publication 
of which for general circulation has now been 
authorized by the local committee. Of the hand- 
book before us, the first 126 pages are devoted to 
archzology, and consist of three papers. The first, 
which occupies no less than 106 pages, is a care- 
fully prepared, condensed history of the city, 
written by Mr. Robert Renwick, depute: town 
clerk, and editor of the ‘‘ Glasgow Protocols.”” The 
other papers are: ‘‘ The Antonine Wall and its 
Inscribed Stones,’’ from the competent pen of Mr. 
George Neilson ; and ‘‘ Glasgow Cathedral,’’ the 
history of which is related and the fabric described 
by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers. 

x *k x 

We have received from Mr. David Nutt The 
Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, by Professor 
Zimmern, Ph.D. (‘The Ancient East,’’ No. 3, 
wag 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth); and The Mabinogion, 

y Ivor B. John, M:A. (No. 11 of ‘ Popular 
Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk-lore,”’ 
price 6d.). Both are worthy additions to the 
series to which they respectively belong.. Mr. Nutt 
is doing excellent service to scholarship by the 
production of these thoroughly trustworthy little 
books on great subjects at a very moderate price. 
The bibliographical appendix in each booklet is a 
specially valuable feature. 

x x 

Several pamphlets worth noting are on our table. 
Dr. T. N. Brushfield, F.S.A., has reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association what 
he calls ‘‘The Financial Diary of a Citizen of 
Exeter, 1631-43.'’ This most interesting ‘‘ Diary,’’ 
which Dr. Brushfield bought at the sale of the 
Borlase Library, comprises an almost uninterrupted 
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record of a John Hayne’s private expenses between 
March, 1634 and April, 1643. There are also 
many miscellaneous and business entries. The 
whole pamphlet is one of the most interesting 
documents of the kind we have ever seen. It 
illuminates many points in social and domestic 
history, and is admirably edited and annotated by 
Dr. Brushfield. From the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, M.A., comes his paper on ‘‘ Some Resem- 
blances between the Religious and Magical Ideas 
of Modern Savage Peoples and those of the Pre- 
historic Non-Celtic Races of Europe,”’ reprinted 
from the Journal of the British Archzological 
Association. The pamphlet is substantially a reply 
to the paper by Dr. Robert Munro on ‘Is the 
Dumbuck Crannog Neolithic ?” which appeared in 
the Reliquary for April last. We have little desire to 
enter the lists and take part in the fray, but we 
cannot help expressing a feeling of surprise at the 
unscientific-like haste and positiveness with which 
Dr. Munro and Mr. Romilly Allen (in a recent 
issue of the Atheneum) pronounce certain objects 
alleged to have been found at Dumbuck to be 
forgeries. When such acharge is made, it becomes 
all-important to know exactly the circumstances 
under which the objects were found, a point to 
which Dr. Munro in his trenchant article pays little 
attention. But weare bound to say that the evidence 
for their having been found in situ along with the 
admittedly genuine relics—see, for instance, the 
letter by Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A. Scot, in the 
Atheneum of November g last—is too strong to be 
treated with contempt. There is the further point, 
which considerations of space forbid us to do more 
than mention, as to the reasons for not regarding 
the derided objects as unique or peculiar. Mr. 
Astley deals with this point at some length. His 
paper should be read by all who are interested in 
the questions.at issue. Other pamphlets before us 
are a very interesting paper by the Rev. M. C. F. 
Morris, B.C.L., on ‘‘ The Vowel-sounds of the East 
Yorkshire Folk-speech"” (London: Henry Frowde ; 
price 1s. net); and No. 4 of ‘‘Hull Museum 
Publications,’’ being an excellent and well illus- 
trated account by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., of 
‘The Ancient Model of Boat and Warrior Crew 
from Roos Carrs, near Withernsea,’’ which is sold 
at the Museum at the absurdly low price of one 


penny. 
x 


* * 4 

The chief attraction in the Genealogical Magazine 
for December is a long and important article by 
Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies on ‘‘The Reform of the 
College and Offices of Arms.’’ The other contents 
include papers on ‘‘ The Romance of a Sultana ’’— 
an ancestress of Abdul Hamid—‘“‘ A Tudor Pedigree 
Fraud,” and ‘‘The New Royal Titles.’’ The 
Architects’ Magazine for November contains ‘‘ Notes 
on Tideswell Church, Derbyshire,’’ by Mr. A. J 
Thompson, with a fine page-drawing of the grace- 
fully traceried south transept window. The Ulster 
Journal of Archa@ology for October is as well edited 
and as full of good matter as usual. Sun-dial 
collectors should see the article on ‘‘ The Sun-dial 
at Bangor,co Down,” with a capital plate showing 
the two elaborately carved sides, by Mr. F. J. 
Bigger, M.R.I.A. 


Correspondence. 


— 
CHESTNUT AT CHESHUNT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

It might be instructive to know what authority 
Mr. W. B. Gerish has for his expressed belief (see 
Antiquary for November last, page 329) that the 
arched roof of the banqueting hall in the Great 
House at Cheshunt is ‘‘supported by timber- 
worked ribs of chestnut.’’ So far as my own 
personal experiences go—and they are exception- 
ally wide—the only authentic instance of the use 
of chestnut in our midst during medizval times is 
to be seen in the fifteenth-century rood-screen in 
the Church of St. Nicholas at Rodmersham, near 
Sittingbourne, in the county of Kent. At one time 
or another all sorts of places have claimed that in 
the Middle Ages chestnut was used by the carpenters 
in their timbered construction. Westminster Hall's 
roof was one that came under that category, 
although there is now no doubt of its being oak. 
Whether it is English oak, though, is not certain. 
There are documents existing, I believe, that 
roundly assert it is Irish, grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dublin. Be that as it may, all 
—save and excepting the example quoted (at 
Rodmersham) — upon strict investigation have 
proved to be oak, and nothing but oak. The 
chestnut theory is distinctly a myth. 

Exactly ten years ago I happened to be one of a 
party of the Society of Architects during a tour 
amongst the grand old Town Halls of Belgium. 
Amongst other places we visited was the superb 
old Cloth Hall at Ypres, which an expert of great 
local repute assured us was built by an Englishman 
about A.D. 1342-1350. The Great Cloth Hall therein 
practically takes the form of three continuous halls, 
so planned and built to suit the irregular site. One 
of these is 460 feet long by 38 feet wide, and all 
three are covered in by one of the noblest, if not 
the noblest, fourteenth-century roof in the world. 
Our courteous and learned guide, philosopher, and 
friend assured us that these roofs were constructed 
wholly of sweet chestnut, floated into Belgium in 
or about the year A.D. 1285, and there put away to 
season until the long-talked-of edifice was actually 
built, nearly sixty years later. Naturally sceptical 
of this statement as regards material, at the risk of 
breaking my neck I succeeded in climbing up into 
these roofs, and there tested several of the beams. 
Every one of them was oak, for on cutting them 
the ‘‘ clash ’’ (which chestnut does not possess) was 
clearly discernible. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

November 25, 1got. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 





